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Copyflo’11 Printer saving Hughes *300,000 a year 


A Copyflo 11 continuous printer is sav- 
ing Hughes Aircraft Company more than 
$300,000 a year in the reproduction of 
engineering drawings, correspondence, 
reports, and administrative documents. 
Engineering prints, however, form the 
bulk of the copying work. 

So fast is the Copyflo continuous print- 
er in comparison to manual reproduction 
methods previously used that Charles 
Huestis, Hughes’ treasurer, says, “It puts 
the reproduction of copy on an auto- 
matic basis.” 

This is scarcely an overstatement. A 
Copyflo continuous printer automati- 
cally turns out a different 814”x11” print 
every three seconds, an 11”x17” print 
every six seconds. 

A Copyflo continuous printer auto- 
the rate of 20 
linear feet a minute—dry, positive prints 


matically produces—at 


or offset paper masters, ready for im- 
mediate use. The machine operates on 
the principles of xerography—clean, fast, 
completely dry—copying anything writ- 
ten, printed, typed, or drawn. 

Copyflo printers reproduce from orig- 
inal documents or from microfilm. They 
enlarge, reduce, or copy size to size, and 
use ordinary paper. 

The volume of your daily copying may 
well justify a Copyflo continuous print- 
er, too. Why not find out now how much 
you can expect to save in time, money, 
space, and materials? Let our trained 
make a 
free analysis of your paperwork-dupli- 
cating needs. Write XEROX CORPORATION 
(formerly Haloid Xerox Inec.), 61-193X 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N.Y. Branch of 
fices: 


systems and procedures man 


principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


(Circle number 129 for more information) 


push the button 
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We've 
changed 





NAME To you, our change from MANAGEMENT METHODs to 


BUSINESS 


Vanagement 


will seem a lot less weighty than it does to us. The 


magazine hasn't changed, nor has its purpose. 


But it occurred to us that you might be interested in 
why, after a decade, we have taken this step. 

For several years, we've known that the word “meth- 
ods” meant different things to different people. To our 
regular readers, it meant “techniques.” But to others, 
our research proved it meant “systems and proce- 
dures.” 

So here we had a problem of “‘image.”’ This magazine, 
as you know, is edited for top management men. 
Ninety percent of its readers are corporate officers in 
large firms. But to many executives, the word “meth- 
ods” was something with which they did not person- 
ally identify. We hope the change will solve this prob- 
lem. 

Our editorial purpose remains the same: to provide 
you with practical ideas you can use right now to run 


your business better . .. and more profitably. 


The editors 
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Why good secretaries quit 


S848 2.0 6 8 £8 ' FS PES Se Se SS eS 


susness Management 


You're a lucky man if you have a good secretary. But secretaries get bored, fed 
up—and quit. In this article the secretaries tell you how to hold them. 


When to risk a strike 


One of the most agonizing decisions you might ever face is: should we risk a 
strike? Here are some key gitides designed to help meet that decision. 


How to sharpen your business writing 


This article starts a four-part series on better business writing. This month you'll 
find out how to write clearer and less expensive letters. 


Mr. Executive—stop eating yourself to death 


Excess pounds can make executives less effective and shorten their life span. 
Here's how to use common sense to control your weight—painlessly. 


Put your personnel policies in writing—a way to stop headaches 


Unless policies are in writing, they create management problems. Here are facts 
on how to write a good personnel policy guide—without spending lots of money. 


How to cut costs when you build a building 


It’s easy to waste money on new buildings, but it’s also easier to save money. 
Here a contractor gives you some inside tips on how to cut costs when building. 


Practical office design ideas you can adapt 
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Top interior designers offer some ingenious and practical ideas for adding beauty, 
comfort and function to your office—whether new or refurbished. 
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When it comes to selecting a site 
for a plant, research lab or other 
facility, most firms “wind up with 
something less than the best.” 

So says next month's big feature 
article on how 
entifically. 

The article that on the 
surface one site may seem better 
than another when actually it. is 
not. 


to select a site sci- 


proves 


Showing actual mock-ups of hy- 
pothetical and towns, the 
article shows that a wrong choice 
is easy to make—and can lead to 
corporate failure, not all at once, 
but by a steady drain on revenues 
through the years. 

Don't this imaginatively 
presented article that could change 
your plans for your next site selec- 
tion. 


cities 


miss 





Subscriptions 


In United States and Possessions, one vear $5.00; 
$9.00. Canada and Mexico one yea 
$6.00. Foreign subscriptions $10.00. Single copies 
$.75. When possible, back issues or tearsheets of 
articles will be provided. Enclose $1.00 for each 
back and $.50 for back article re- 
quested, to cover costs of handling. Make checks 
pavable to Management Magazines, Inc. 


two vears 


issue each 


Change of address 

To insure continuous service, Sé€ nd vour new ad 
and moving date) 45 days before 
Include old it appeared on previous 
issues if send label from magazine 
Do not depend on the post office 
either the change of address or your magazine 


Management Methods is 
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dress moving 
address as 
possible 
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What does a north woods guide 
have to do with flushing sales contacts? 


Look at it this way. A tenderfoot on his 
first trip out is not too experienced. A 
string of rabbits will satisfy him. But, 
the more experienced sportsman wants a 
guide. He’s already seen the sights. His 
time is limited and he wants to get right 
down to business. He’s after real game. 


So it is with direct mail. Much direct 
mail produces only worthless rabbits 
(unqualified inquiries). Your salesmen 
complain their time is wasted. 


Reply-O-Letter’s 26 years of success has 
been built by helping clients write letters 
that produce qualified sales contacts. 
There’s usually an offer-piece — your 
own booklet, bulletin, sample — some- 
thing which can be delivered by your 
salesmen. The task is only to point up 
why and how this offer-piece can benefit 
the prospective buyer. Your Reply-O- 
Letter tells him why this offer-piece is 
important to his work, and opens the 
door to your men. Real, bonafide in- 
quiries flow in, and your overall results 
are increased by as much as 30% to 50%. 


Take our own offer-piece booklet, “The 
3 R’s of Direct Mail,” as an example. 
Although it unabashedly sells Reply-O- 
Letter, the employer of salesmen finds 
it fascinating because it spells out the 
vast difference in technique between 
getting inquiries for manufacturers’ 
salesmen and other types of salesmen 
(distributors’, jobbers’, “commission 


” 


men,” etc.). What is profitable in one 


case is downright waste in another! 


The booklet also discusses basic prob- 
lems in many other fields, such as indus- 


trial, publishing, retailing, fund raising. 


And while it is our booklet, about our 
product, tooting our own horn, it can be 
of substantial help to the man who sends 
for it. 


No hunting for paper, pen or envelope! 
Every Reply-O-Letter is “personalized.” 
Cost, however, is far less than processed, 
multigraphed or auto-typed letters. The 
replier needs no pen, stamp, or envelope 
to reply. He needn’t even sign his name! 
Best of all, the card stays with the letter 
until he is ready to reply. 





This man will put the Reply-O-Letter 
built-in reply card in the mail — even 
before he says “good morning” to his 
secretary! 


All extras — preliminary art, copy, 
counsel and evaluation are free of charge. 


If you’re trying to flush new, qualified 
sales contacts, let Reply-O-Letter be your 
guide for success. “The 3 R’s of Direct 
Mail” is yours for the asking. Send for 


LETTER | it today ... on your 


4 





2 Le of letterhead, please. If 
| = i possible, please en- 
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close some of your 
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e, 4 direct mail promo- 
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tions. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 
3 Central Park West @ New York 23 


(Circle number 120 for more information) 





HOW TO PROTECT RECORDS 
FROM FIRE, AND LIKE THAT 








BRING ON THE BRRAINS FROM REMINGTON RAND 

















..» AND MY BUSINESS THEN, SIR, MAY 
WOULD BE IN SERIOUS WE RECOMMEND 
TROUBLE IF CERTAIN REMINGTON RAND'S 
FILES WERE EVER LOST CITADEL SAFE-FILE 
| IN A FIRE. q "60" CABINET. 














AH, MISS TWOMLEY, WE NOW J OH SIR, | 
HAVE A SAFE STORAGE PLACE THOUGHT YOU 
FOR THOSE FILES | LEFT WITH WERE FINISHED 
YOU, MAY | HAVE THEM PLEASE ? WITH THOSE, SO... 




















It's a frightening fact that 43% of all businesses whose 
records are destroyed by fire never reopen. Now, your 
business may not be that dependent on its records, but 
losing them could still be a serious blow. That can’t hap- 
pen if they’re filed in Remington Rand Citadel Safe File 
60” Cabinets. These cabinets are constructed to with- 
stand intense fire for an hour in temperatures reaching 
1700°. Even greater safety is provided by Citadel Safe 
File ‘‘Premier’’ Cabinets, which protect against the addi- 
tional hazard of impact. 

The full story of Citadel Safe File ‘‘60’’ Cabinets is con- 
tained in an easy-fo-read brochure. Just mail the coupon 
for your free copy. 





BUILT TO PROTECT ITS CONTENTS 
AGAINST THE INTENSE HEAT OF FIRE. 














GREAT ! 














»»» | BURNED 
THEM YESTERDAY. 


‘ia 











Remington. Flant SYsTems 











Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
Room 745, 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Your brochure on Citadel Safe File ‘‘60’’ Cabinets sounds 
like interesting reading. Please send my free copy. 


NAME 
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ADDRESS CITY 





ZONE____COUNTY STATE 
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To most managers, “strike” is an emotional 
word. James A. Lee maintains that it should 
be treated with cool respect. His article, When 
to risk a strike (page 30), discusses strikes with 
candor. He offers some sound advice on when— 
or when not—to risk a strike. His authority 
rests on many years of work and teaching in the 
industrial relations field. He has worked for 
many national companies and taught at the 
University of Wisconsin. 





Sylvia Schur says executives curtail their effec- 
tiveness with poor eating habits. The president 
of Creative Food Services, Inc., New York, her 
articles on food have appeared in many national 
publications. She often meets at lunch with 
management people and this is where she first 
started saying, Mr. Executive—stop eating your- 
SCHUR self to death (page 36). 








Cushing C. Bozenhard, a general contractor, 
leans on his 11 years of experience in competi- 
tive bidding to tell you, How to cut costs when 
you build a building (page 48). He is a profes- 
sional engineer and a member of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. He is presi- 
dent of the Bozenhard Co., Shrewsbury, Mass. 





BOZENHARD 


One way to stop headaches, says Edgar S. EIl- 
man, is to Put your personnel policies in writing 
(page 41). He is owner of Edgar S. Ellman & 
Associates, a Chicago consulting firm that 
specializes in supervisory training and organi- 
zation studies. Mr. Ellman has authored many 
tests and rating methods, as well as personnel 
policy manuals for 26 organizations. 





ELLMAN 


How to sharpen your business writing (page 34) is 
the first of a four-part series dealing with business 
writing. Future articles will deal with sales letters, 
dealer communications, and external house organs. 
They are authored by Michel Lipman, of San Fran- 
cisco, a communications expert. He has published 
2,000 articles in magazines throughout the world. He 
has lectured and taught the techniques of clearer 
writing. 





(Circle number 132 for more information) 
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These typewriters 








tell their own story mores 


One is on the job, an efficient tool of an efficient typist. 
The other, dormant and wasted, awaiting the next in 
a long succession of temporary users. Music by Muzak 
can help make the difference in turnover in your office. 

Don’t mistake Muzak® with ordinary background 
music. Scientific studies show how Music by Muzak en- 
hances over-all office morale, cuts clerical errors, helps 
reduce office turnover. Muzak Corporation, unlike its 
imitators, has the vast resources and accumulated skills 
to provide music scientifically programmed to the re- 


“Music by Muzak makes our office more 
pleasant for everyone, employees and 
customers,” says Mr. Arthur T. Roth, 
Chairman of the Board of the Franklin 
National Bank of Long Island—one of 
America’s biggest banks. “Our employ 
ees have demonstrated their approval 
by a significant improvement in work 
quality and reduced turnover, while our 
customers have commented time and 
time again about the warmth and friend 
liness throughout our many offices.” 









quirements of industrial and office subscribers. It is 
psychologically designed to fill in the valleys of office 
routine, help prevent daydreaming, ease raw nerves and 
reduce the inevitable tension of every-day work tasks. 
The results are impressive. Your staff becomes more 
energetic, more efficient, sore loyal, less prone to error 
and time-wasting. What Music by Muzak is and how 
it can profitably work for your company are detailed in 
the booklet “Music and Muzak.” Write for your copy 
today. 


MUSIC by 





Muzak Corporation « 229 Park Avenue South « New York 3, N.Y. an International Company in the Wrather Corporation 


(Circle number 114 for more information) 
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BUILT ON YOUR LOT 


12 3 Bedrooms 
NO DOWN ., 
PAY MENT ott | alte: 


DDEL HOMES OPEN FOR INSPECTION J 
24 HOURS DAILY 





Jim Walter, President, Jim Walter Corp., recent Horatio Alger Award Winner 


With Heller Financing and counsel Jim Walter Corp. receivables 
grew from $1,500,000 to *90,000,000 in just 5 years! 


Jim Walter shell homes were winning 
favor with buyers in the early Nineteen 
Fifties and the Jim Walter Corporation 
was earning a very modest profit and 
growing at an equally modest rate. But 
management was aware that rapid growth 
and significant profits would be possible 
only if the company could find a way to 
finance its customers’ purchases. 

The shell home was a new concept in 
housing. The average Jim Walter cus- 
tomer, a man earning less than $5,000 
per year, was an entirely new kind of 
figure on the house-buying scene. It was 
little wonder that many lending institu- 
tions looked the other way as Jim Walter 
made the rounds in search of funds for 
growth. 

When Jim Walter told his story to 
Heller—expressed his faith in the credit 
of buyers who in so many instances 
would be contributing personal labor to 
the completion of their homes—Heller 
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saw the point. Funds were made avail- 
able, and with the aid of Heller service 
and counsel, the Jim Walter Corporation 
entered into a period of meteoric growth. 
Unit sales have multiplied six times since 
1955 and earnings have increased an 
astonishing twelve-fold! 

“It was Heller funds and vision that 
furnished us with the momentum we 
needed at the time we needed it most,” 
says James W. Walter, President. “‘It was 
a vital force in our development from a 
small local firm to a national organiza- 
tion. And there is little doubt that Heller’s 


Write Dept. MM-8 


TT 





= 


¥ 


participation helped to attract the sup- 
port of other great financial houses.” 

Heller financing functions at nearly 
every level of nearly every industry. This 
enables Heller to help develop and prose- 
cute the strategies which use money crea- 
tively in making progressive manage- 
ments realize their greatest potential. In 
these changing times you ought to know 
about Heller’s various services—outlined 
in our newest booklet, ““Financing Busi- 
ness Action Under Today’s Conditions’’. 
Write for your copy—no obligation 
whatever. 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 90, Illinois © 342 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 17 
Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia 

Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 

Walter E. Heller & Company of New England, 31 Milk Street, Boston, 9 Mass. 

Over one billion dollars annually for industry 


(Circle number 110 for more information) 








Call-in orders... lost! 


Good customers... annoyed! 


Sales leads... sidetracked! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM oN 





HOW MUCH MONEY 
do you lose each week 
because callers keep getting 


your “busy” signal ? 


The business you’re losing may run into hundreds of 
dollars. Change this picture with additional phone lines. 


Nobody profits from a ‘‘busy” signal. You make money only 
when your prospects, customers, salesmen and suppliers 
can reach you and your staff easily. 


With enough telephone lines into your business, call-in 
orders reach you on the first try. Sales leads get to you 
while they’re hot. Questions are asked and answers given 
on the spot. 


You make more profit, because you avoid delays. 


And this extra profit is easy to get. To start the ball 
rolling, just call your Bell Telephone Business Office and 
ask for a Communications Consultant. 





The best communications in the world can’t help 
your business if you don’t know about them. This 
man is one of our Communications Consultants. 
He can bring you the full story — how to beat the 
busy signal and dozens of other ideas for cutting 
costs and building profits. Call him. His services 
are offered free, without obligation. 





The one source for all business communications 
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Yours for the asking 


FOR FREE COPIES, USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


v 
Location services 

Free raw material, market, trans- 
portation, labor, and financing 
availability services are outlined in 
an eight-page booklet published by 
the Allegheny Power System. The 
Allegheny Power System area in- 
cludes parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia. 

For your free copy of this plant 
location service booklet, circle 
number 222 on the Reader Service 
Card. 

Vv 
Employee moves 

Cirker Moving & Storage Co., 
New York, offers tips on moving 
employees. The six-page booklet 
contains many suggestions for keep- 
ing employees’ families happy be- 
fore, during, and after moves. 

For your free copy of “When 
families move,” circle number 255 
on the Reader Service Card. 

Vv 
Product testing 

“Numerical Control” is a new 
booklet that tells how data process- 
ing equipment can be applied to 
product testing. It describes how 
automation can relate product test- 
ing to each phase of business such 
as: engineering, quantity control, 
field service, management, cost ac- 
counting, and sales. 

For your free copy of “Numeri- 
cal Control,” write to Designers for 
Industry, Inc., 4241 Fulton Park- 
way, Cleveland 9. 

Vv 
Investments 


“Short-Term Investments” con- 
tains concise descriptions of the 
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more generally available opportuni- 
ties for the investment of short-term 
funds. This authoritative booklet is 
offered by Salomon Brothers & 
Hutzler, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


For your copy of “Short-Term In- 
vestments,” circle number 244 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Vv 
Data processing accessories 


This 48-page catalog describes 
the data processing accessories de- 
veloped by the General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. How 
this equipment gives greater floor 
space, card protection, and ease of 
handling is described in this in- 
formative booklet. 

For your free copy of “Data proc- 
essing accessory equipment,” circle 
number 227 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


Vv 
Truck leasing answers 

“Nineteen answers to 20 ques- 
tions about truck leasing” are of- 
fered by National Truck Leasing 
System, Chicago, in its new booklet. 
The booklet gives step-by-step cov- 
erage of all major problems and 
advantages of truck leasing. 

For your free copy of this amply 
illustrated booklet, circle number 
251 on the Reader Service Card. 
Vv 
Parking lot aid 

Western Industries, Inc., Chicago, 
offers a useful guide to designing 
efficient parking areas. Ff includes 
tables that show how much area 
is necessary for any specific number 
of cars. Many sample diagrams of 
efficient parking lots are included. 

For your free copy of “How to 
lay out a parking lot,” circle num- 
ber 238 on the Reader Service Card. 





WORTH PAYING FOR... 


The assessment of employee morale . . . Reports on two job satis- 
faction questionnaires given to factory employees. Employee satisfac- 
tion is related to such criteria as skill level, production index, tardiness, 
tenure, etc. Authored by Ronald P. Yuzuk, 67 pages, $2. Order from 
Bureau of Business Research, Ohio State University, 1775 S. College Rd., 


Columbus 10. 


The identification of management potential . . . Guides for continu- 
ing research as well as guides for the identification of management 
potential are provided. Authored by T. A. Mahoney, T. H. Jerdee, und 
A. N. Nash, 79 pages, $3. Order from Wm. C. Brown Co., 135 S. Locust, 


Dubuque, lowa. 


Professional practices in management consulting . . . A practical 
guide for top management members who are using or plan to use man- 
agement consultants. This comprehensive report tells you what to expect 
from a consultant in return for fees paid. Compiled by the Association 
of Consulting Management Engineers, Inc., 96 pages, $2.75. Order from 
ACME, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
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CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 
2112 BROADWAY, at 741m 87 


: ‘‘In just 6 months our Elliott Addressing Machine pé 
| Elliott Industries, Inc. ‘ : : : , , a 
| 143 Albany St., Dept. MM-81, Cambridge, Mass. - for itself in time saved ...and time is money,”’ sé 

Lawrence Management Company, New York real é 

tate and rental agents. ‘‘I’'d recommend Elliott m 
chines for any business office.’’ Whatever the si 
of your business, Elliott can streamline your maili 
. operation and cut your costs. Write and see. 
Type of Business < ‘ : 4 ‘ 


Send me details on a cost-saving Elliott Addressing 
System suitable to my size mailing list 


Name, title 


Company 


Size of Mailing List...... 


haataee e Unique Typewriteable Stencil, 
. heart of every Elliott System, saves 


space, costs little, gives thousands 
4: Ns wn eraiaadwebees 


of clean impressions. MANUFACTURERS OF ELLIOTT ADDRESSI! 
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paper work barrier! 


Weary of complicated, time-consuming and profit-robbing 
paper work? Call a business forms expert, a Reynolds & 
Reynolds Representative. Let him show you how to eliminate 
deadwood paper work .. . simplify existing forms . . . design 
and coordinate new forms into an efficient, integrated system 
that will cut your overhead. 


Reynolds & Reynolds Representatives are backed by highly 
specialized business forms printing plants plus an experienced 
business forms and systems design team. 


Call a REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS REPRESENTATIVE 
today .. . offices in most principal cities . . . no obligation! 


The Reynolds & Reynolds Company 


DAYTON, OHIO « CELINA, OHIO « DALLAS, TEXAS « LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 
Also manufacturers of Post-Rite Pegboard Accounting Systems 


.<.rc.e number 135 for more information) 

















THE PLAIN FACTS ABOUT OFFICE COPIERS 





The plain fact is, just about any 
copier will do a job for you—IF. If 
you don’t need copies in a hurry. If 
you’re not too fussy about how they 
look. If you don’t mind paying any- 
where from 4¢ to 10¢ a copy. 

But if things like speed and cost 
are important to you—and they are 
important if you make copies in any 








HOW FAST ? 
HOW GOOD ? 
HOW MUCH ? 


volume—then clearly your choice is 
a Bruning copier. The Bruning diazo 
method produces up to 800 copies 
an hour—clean, sharp prints—at a 
cost in materials of 1¢ each (for let- 
ter-size copies). 

Comparison charts published by 
the office-equipment magazines rate 
the diazo method a clear first for 





speed and economy. The copymaking 
experts agree—architects, draftsmen, 
accountants— they use more Bruning 
machines than any other make. 


Before you buy an office copier, 
wouldn’t you like to see the point-by- 
point comparisons? Then write to 
Bruning for ‘““The Plain Facts About 
Office Copiers.”’ See for yourself — 





| i Co., Inc. 
CLEARLY, YOUR CHOICE 1S (BRUNING ) 0. co —_ 
Mount Prospect, Illinois 
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Sir: May | add two points to Rob- 
ert Weaver's article in your July 
issue, “New income without capital 
—License your product or service 
abroad.” 

The article is informative and 
deserves wide readership among 
businessmen who contemplate li- 
censing. But from our vantage point 
here in Diisseldorf, let me add these 
two points: 

Point one: The title of the article 
leaves the impression that licensing 
means you can get something for 
nothing. This may be the case 
under some favorable conditions 
but more often it is not: The licen- 
sor may indeed havé to make quite 
substantial investments in travel, 
executive time, technical assistance, 
even partially financed machinery, 
attorney fees, etc., to get the licens- 
ing arrangements underway. 

Moreover he may have to engage 
a consulting firm to find the most 
suitable licensee in a certain coun- 
try or certain countries. Thus, it 
can well be that the revenues from 
a license for the first or even for 
several years will be consumed by 
the initial expenditures. 

Point two: “Virtually all com- 
panies have a product, service, pro- 
cess, or know-how that can be li- 
censed outside of the U.S.” does not 
concur with our experience. Many a 
successful American product. will 
not find a market outside the U. S. 
or will not find a market in speci- 
fic countries. 

Such countries need not neces- 
sarily have a low living standard. 
For reasons of climate, purchasing 
power, living standard, living hab- 
its, social customs, power costs, etc., 
many American products, 
esses, formulas, etc., may 
receptive markets abroad. 


proc- 
not find 
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In some high living standard 
countries like Germany, American 
manufacturers of home and auto- 
mobile air conditioning units, elec- 
tronic air purifiers, electric heaters, 
sport equipment, etc., would not 
find a fertile field for a license 
agreement. Surely one can nearly 
always find a licensee but what 
really counts are sales. Therefore, 
the licensor as well as the licensee 
should not conceive too optimistic 
a picture beforehand and should 
realistically go about finding out 
the market potential before plung- 
ing into a licensing agreement. 

The American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives in the various European 
countries, particularly those of the 
Common Market nations, have vir- 
tually hundreds of inquiries for 
And in recent years a 
number of consulting firms have 
made surveys on behalf of many 
European firms to find licensable 
products, processes, formulas, trade- 
marks and manufacturing know- 
how. Many successful arrangements 
are in operation today but numer- 
ous dismal failures are on record 
too. 


licensors. 


The successes usually have been 
the result of careful advance plan- 
ning and preparation, frequently 
with the aid of international con- 
sulting organizations that examine 
the manufacturing and market fa- 
cilities of the licensee and the li- 
censor and then further the poten- 
tial market for the product or 
processes. 

The failures have stemmed from 
little or no preparation and _fre- 
quently from an almost frantic de- 


a business 
proposal 


er ee oe 
to all companies 
using 10 or more 
business cars 


Investigate fleetcar leasing — the 
Hertz way, described by leading 
companies as “‘the lowest cost sales- 
insurance we ever took out.’ Find 
out how Hertz Fleetcar Leasing 
plans cater to the special needs of 
larger users of business cars. Dis- 
cover how they’re tailored for com- 
panies which best benefit from the 
nation’s most extensive coast-to- 
coast leasing facilities, and from 
operating efficiency perfected over 
30 years. Each ‘‘10-Plus’”’ plan re- 
places your cars with brand-new 
Chevrolets, Corvairs, or other fine 
cars; assumes full responsibility for 
maintenance and repairs; and re- 
duces the many annoying details of 
fleet administration to the writing of 
one budgetable check each month. 
Use coupon below to learn why 
moré and more multi-car companies 
agree Hertz Fleetleasing makes the 
best business sense for them. 


ae 


, HERT. 








sire on the part of European or | 
American companies to do “some- | 
thing.” On the European side such | 
a desire may be stimulated by fear | 


CAR LEASE 7 
| | 
| HERTZ FLEETCAR LEASING, j 
| Att. H. F. Ryan, V.P. | 

The Hertz Corporation, 660 Madison Ave. 

| New York 21, N. Y. Dept. C-8. | 
| Please send me your new fleetcar leasing | 
| booklet. | 
NAME 
| POSITION | 
| COMPANY | 
ADDRESS 
| CITY & STATE alia aia cease | 
| NUMBER OF CARS OPERATED ———______ aie 

Le — — — — — — _——— — — — — — — _ -) 
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How to automate 
an avocado 





The Calavo Growers of California 
found a way! This progressive co- 
operative uses four different Friden 
machines in its highly automated 
packing-distributing-marketing of 
avocados and other exotic fruits. 


Friden machines are involved in the 
creation of sales orders, shipping 
manifests, bills of lading, inter-plant 
communications, billing, sales anal- 
ysis, inventory control and as a link 
into other data processing equip- 
ment. This Friden system saves Cal- 
avo at least $15,000 annually... 
added income for its grower-mem- 
bers at no increase in the consumer 
price of avocados! 


Calavo uses: ADD-PUNCH® produces 
printed tape; also records complete 


. 


Ny 





or selected data on punched paper 
tape. MODEL CTS COMPUTYPER® 
reads constant data from punched 
tape, writes data on the invoice, 
automatically does billing arith- 
metic. FLEXOWRITER® automates 
preparation of sales orders, work 
orders, etc. Produces by-product 
tape for further data processing. 
Like the Computyper, reads tape, 
tab cards, edge-punch cards. TELE- 
DATA® transmits data coded into 
punched paper tape to points within 
a plant, or across the nation. 

Your Friden Man can show you 
benefits of an automated system for 
your business. Call him. Or write: 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: auto- 
mation so hand-in-hand with prac- 
ticality there can be no other word 
for it. 


rriden 


Sales, Service and Instruction Throughout the U.S. and World 
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of changes or by the actual changes 
in market conditions brought about 
by the EEC that have dislodged the 
unique position some companies 
formerly had held. On the Ameri- 
can side it may be sliding export 
sales, caused by the custom wall of 
the EEC, or by better and/or 
cheaper products made by Euro- 
pean companies and in many in- 
stances imports from the Far East. 

The European company is hap- 
pily disposed towards a_ license 
from a U.S. manufacturer—too hap- 
pily at times. Because of this atti- 
tude we would advise great caution 
in ascertaining the competence and 
true ability of the European com- 
pany, and the market potential. 

For the American manufacturer 
who is interested in granting a li- 
cense, it will not always be easy to 
find out all he wishes to know about 
his potential licensee. For example, 
an AG (Aktiengesellschaft) in Ger- 
many, the counterpart of the U.S. 
corporation whose shares are on the 
public market, does not have to 
furnish such intimate operational 
and financial details to its stock- 
holders as the U.S. corporation 
must under SEC regulations. A 
GmbH (Gesellschaft mit beschrdnk- 
ter Haftung) or a KG (Kommandit- 
gesellschaft), the type of structures 
under which many very large firms 
operate in Germany, or an S.A. 
(Societée Annonyme) in France or 
in Switzerland, will divulge just as 
much or as little information to out- 
siders as it feels is necessary. 

We may say this is poor public 
relations but public relations are 
viewed very much differently in 
Europe than in the U.S. 

Obtaining all the information 
that is needed for a licensing ven- 
ture can be accomplished in two 
ways: 

1. By direct personal negotia- 
tions between the respective top 
managements. 

2. By experienced consultants. 

If only a preliminary and cursory 
investigation is to be made, then 
banks, chambers of commerce, dip- 
lomatic representatives and indus- 
try associations can contribute this 
and that fact. 

A good way is to ask the compe- 
tition and the customers of the re- 
spective company. In Europe it is 
often difficult to ferret out the mar- 
ket share of a company because 
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data on the total market, although 
known, are not being publicly di- 
vulged. Similarly, production data 
are kept secret in most industries. 

We are merely making these 
points to show that a license may 
be very lucrative for the American 
manufacturer but then again there 
may not be a market for it at all or 
the market may be too small to be 
of interest. 

At any rate, the problem requires 
profound study. 


E. VON MAUCHENHEIM 
LESTER B. KNIGHT & ASSOCIATES 
DUSSELDORF, GERMANY 


Women scorned 

Sir: I have just finished reading the 
article “Why women cause prob- 
lems in your June 
issue. 

In the first place I think it was 
in very poor taste since you have 
women in supervisory capacities on 
vour own staff. 

The dark ages are long past and 
I think it is time for the male busi- 
ness world to forget the ego com- 
plex and accept the fact that 
women in business are not only a 
success but a real asset. 

Better check again. 


business” in 


BETTY R. BARTHOLOMEW 
SECRETARY 

THE BOEING CO. 
MORTON, PA. 


# We see you have been reading 
our masthead. Actually we werent 
talking about any of the women on 
our staff who wouldnt dream of 
causing a problem or starting a con- 
troversy. We were reporting on 
women in other companies. EDITOR 


Gimmicks work 
Sir: I was most interested in Stan- 
ley N. Arnold’s story in your May 
issue regarding the use of “sales 
gimmicks” to move merchandise. 
[How-—and when—to use “sales 
gimmicks” ]. Mr. Arnold’s story was 
well written and certainly covers 
the proper approach and applica- 
tion of modern sales incentives. 

I'm a firm believer in the use of 
sales incentives provided the item, 
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the timing, and—most important— 
the follow-up are carefully selected. 

Our company has had excellent 
success with premium merchandis- 
ing in the last year. The vacuum 
cleaner industry as such has not 
been a particularly active user of 
consumer incentives. It was our 
feeling that properly integrated 
premium promotions would work 
as well for vacuum cleaners as they 
do for other products. Our business 
in 1960 held up despite an indus- 
try decline of 2.2%. Actually we 


ended up 3.9% ahead of 1959— 
which was one of the biggest years 
in our history. 

As a result of the success we have 
had with consumer incentives, we 
will continue our promotion and 
merchandising in this direction. 

Again—Mr. Arnold's article is 
very timely and a very informa- 
tive one. 

R. J. RUNGE 

DIRECTOR OF MERCHANDISING 
EUREKA WILLIAMS CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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vehicles are leased. 


which you still own and maintain. 








@ THE PILOT PLAN—Instead of switching from ownership to leasing in all 
locations, select one location (or division) for a “pilot” operation using 
full-service leased trucks, comparing costs and headaches with trucks 


LEASE FOR PROFIT— NATIONALEASE full-service truckleasing supplies 
everything but the driver. Licensed, insured trucks, engineered and painted to 
your needs, garaged and expertly maintained. ONE invoice, NO worries. Devote 
your full time, ALL your capital to your own business! 

LEASE A NEW CHEVROLET or other fine truck and operate it as your own, 

with no investment, no upkeep, no headaches! 


vmwew Hationallease -.-.") 


FITS YOUR TRUCKING NEEDS? 


@ THE CHANGE-OVER PLAN—We take over all of your present truck and 
maintenance problems, help you reorganize your truck facilities and per- 
sonnel. We supply you with new vehicles, engineered and painted to your 
exact requirements, or will buy and recondition your present fleet. 

@ THE ADD-A-TRUCK PLAN—As your business expands, don’t use vital capital 
for more trucks, lease new ones as needed. 

@ THE TRUCK RETIREMENT PLAN—As each truck in your fleet needs replace- 
ment, instead of buying a new one, lease it. In a few years all your 








National 
know-how; 
local controls 
—write for 


literature 









NTLS 


One truck or a hundred; 
oll types and sizes. 





TRUCK 
LEASING 
SYSTEM 


The ‘‘Lease-For-Profit’'Way! 


TRUCKS FOR RENT nroz an Hour: 
7 & 4] OR FOR AN HOUR! 
It’s smart to tie up with NATIONALEASE for a “flexible fleet”. Pay only for 
trucks that are producing—YOU ALWAYS HAVE A STANDBY FOR 
PEAK SEASONS OR EMERGENCIES. Your local NATIONALEASE affili- 
ate is in the phone book and the yellow pages under National Truck Leas- 
ing System or write for facts and the name of the affiliate in your area— 


National know-how; local controls—write for literature. 





NATIONAL TRUCK LEASING SYSTEM 


Serving Principal Cities in the U.S. ond Canada 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE M-8, CHICAGO *. 4.6. 
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ANTLAB, INC., designs and manufactures a complete 


product line for antenna range instrumentation. 


THIS NATIONAL SYSTEM pays for itself every 8 months. 


“Our Clalional Bookkeeping System 


Saves us ‘1,725 a year... 


pays for itself every 8 months!”’—antiab, inc., Worthington, Ohio 


“Our National System is the perfect 
combination of speed, accuracy, con- 
venience and economy for all of our 
bookkeeping. We are keenly aware 
of the need for fast, accurate records 
for proper business control. National 
gives them to us on demand! Our 
System handles all accounts pay- 
able, payroll and general ledger. 
‘*‘We are located in a rural district 
and National’s reputation for 
prompt, efficient maintenance serv- 
ice was an important factor in our 
choice of a National System. We are 
well satisfied with the mechanical 


service, plus the consultation and 
help extended by the National sales 
organization. 

“‘Continuing time- and money- 
savings resulting from our National 
Bookkeeping System are truly 
amazing. It saves us $1,725 a year, 
returning our full investment every 
8 months!” 


ee 


Treasurer 


Antlab, Inc. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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Your business, too, can benefit from the 
many time- and money-saving features 
of a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly through sav- 
ings, then continue to return you an 
extra regular yearly profit. National's 
world-wide service organization will 
protect this profit. Ask us about the 
National Maintenance Plan. 
(See the yellow pages of your 
phone book.) 





*TRADE MARK REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


Sational * 
ADDING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS + ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
wor PApER (No Carson Requiren) 
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Tax quiz 


by Benjamin Newman, Tax Attorney 


Stock redemptions 


WHEN CAN STOCK REDEMPTIONS BE TAXED? 


The question—You own preferred stock in a corpora- 
tion. The company redeems your stock causing no 
change in the size, control, or character of the organi- 
zation. Is the money you receive taxable? 


The facts—A and B were the sole stockholders of the 
AB Corp., a manufacturing concern. The corporation 
had an authorized capital stock of 1,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock and 2,000 shares of common stock. A and 
B each owned 250 shares of the preferred stock and 
500 shares of the common stock. The remaining 500 
shares of preferred and 1,000 shares of common stock 
were unissued. The preferred stock was redeemable 
by the corporation on a 10-day notice on payment of 
its par value of $100 per share together with accrued 
dividends. 

At a special meeting of the board of directors of the 
corporation, a resolution was passed calling in 50 
shares of A’s preferred stock and 50 shares of B’s pre- 
ferred stock. There was no apparent reason for the 
redemption except to enable A and B to withdraw 
some money from the corporation. 

Since A and B were sole and equal stockholders 
and had equal amounts of stock redeemed, the re- 
demption caused no change in ownership or control 
of the corporation. Nor was there any contraction in 
the corporation’s business. Furthermore, since suffi- 
cient earnings and profits were available for declara- 
tion of a dividend, a dividend declaration would have 
had the same effect on the finances of the corporation 
that the redemption did. 


The ruling—The U.S. District Court that was asked 
to rule on the taxability of the AB Corp.’s redemption 
made reference to the Treasury regulation stating that 
redemptions made equally among all stockholders of 
a corporation “will generally be considered as effect- 
ing a distribution essentially equivalent to a dividend 
distribution .. .” (Treasury regulation 29.115-9, Regu- 
lation 111 under the Internal Revenue Code of 1939). 

The court said that the redemption transaction must 
be viewed as a whole in order to determine whether 
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its net effect was different from the effect that would 
be created by the declaration of a dividend. Since the 
AB Corp. redemption and a dividend declaration 
would have had the same effect, the redemption was 
“essentially equivalent to a dividend,” and was taxable 
as dividend income. 


Moe J. Cohen et al v. U.S. District Court, E.D. N.Y., 
Civil Action No. 19867, Jan. 26, 1961. 


Accumulated earnings 


WHEN ARE A CORPORATION’S ACCUMULATED EARN- 
INGS NOT TAXABLE? 


The question—jf a corporation accumulates earnings 
in order to meet a business need, are these earnings 
subject to the accumulated earnings tax? 


The facts—Mr. X was the sole stockholder of two cor- 
porations, X and Co., Inc., and X Insurance Co. After 
payment of the 1956, 1957 and 1958 corporate income 
taxes, both corporations retained all or part of the 
after-tax profits instead of paying them to Mr. X as 
profit dividends. 

After examination of the tax returns, the Internal 
Revenue Service assessed an additional “accumulated 
earnings tax” of some $80,000 on the profits retained. 
This assessment was made under a section of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code which imposes a tax upon cor- 
porate earnings and profits that are “permitted to 
accumulate beyond the reasonable needs of the busi- 
ness, for the purpose of avoiding income taxes by 
the corporate stockholders. 

The corporations paid the additional assessment 
and then brought suit against the government in a U.S. 
District Court to recover payment with interest. The 
corporations claimed that the profits had been accumu- 
lated in order to erect an office building to house their 
operations. Therefore the accumulations were within 
the reasonable needs of the businesses, and the reten- 
tion of profits by the corporations, could not be consid- 
ered an income tax dodge. 


The ruling—The court instructed the jury that a corpo- 
rate taxpayer has a legal right to decide to own its 
own office buildings instead of renting. The manage- 
ment of a corporation should also have some discretion 
in determining what constitutes the reasonable needs 
of corporate business. However, the mere possibility 
that the accumulated profits will be used at some in- 
determinate future time is not sufficient to make the 
accumulation reasonable. If, however, there is evi- 
dence of plans for erecting a building, the accumula- 
tion of funds for the building is a reasonable business 
expense. 

Acting on these instructions, the jury found that 
avoidance of income taxes by Mr. X was not the reason 
for the accumulation of profits. The jury then granted 
the corporations the full tax refund for which they had 
sued. 


Whitfield King & Co., Inc. v. U.S.A.; King Insurance 
Co. vw. U.S.A., U.S. District Court, West. Dist. Tenn.., 
West Div., Civil Action Nos. 4050, 4151, Feb. 25, 1961. 
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space 
$aving \<\ 
7) 0 
Speed 


Wassell’s newly designed Speedliner revolving 
correspondence files actually save up to 50% 
of filing time AND up to 40% of valuable office 
floor space. The Speedliner is designed to pro- 
vide a dust proof, automatic closing group of 
files which are a decoration to any office. 

You can quickly amortize the cost of Speedliner 
files on space savings alone. One five tier file 
holds approximately 20 file drawers yet takes 
up only 42 by 48 inches of floor space, AND 
aisles can be narrower due to Wassell’s unique 
revolving file system. The savings in clerical 
costs are equally impressive. A girl can file and 
find with finger tip ease from five tiers (almost 
20 file drawers) in a seated position. Corre- 


spondence is equally visible from top or side for 

easier, quicker handling. 

Corres File is an accident eliminator — no trips 

ping over extended drawers — no tipping of 

files due to empty bottom drawers and loaded 

top drawers. 

Wassell Equipment may also be leased — either 

leased or purchased it pays for itself quickly. 
Please write for a complete brochure 
or to have the Wassell representative 
in your area call and make a consid- 


ered time and money saving recom- 
mendation — no obligation, of course. 


5 SEE 


WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Workshop for Management 


PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


LOOK OUT FOR THE 
WHITE COLLAR CROOK 


So A JUNIOR EXECUTIVE took a 
company desk set home for his per- 
sonal use. Why get excited about a 
little thing like that? Before you 
laugh it off, here are a few things 
to think about, says Norman Jaspan, 
author of The Thief in the White 
Collar. 

Compared to the white collar 
crook, the professional criminal is 
an amateur. The F.B.1. reports that 
the nation’s burglars, pickpockets, 
armed robbers, and auto thieves 
managed to steal nearly $500 mil- 
lion last year. This is only a fraction 
of the amount stolen by the coun- 
try’s white collar crooks. American 
business firms are losing more than 
four million dollars per working 
day because of employee dishon- 
esty, says Jaspan. 

This doesn't mean you've hired a 
bevy of budding bandits. The vast 
majority of employees are honest, 
hardworking people. The reason 
the white collar crook is such a 
problem is that he is usually in a 
position of trust. Generally he’s one 
of the last people you'd suspect. 
Like the junior executive, he doesn't 
consider himself dishonest. Chances 
are he'd be highly insulted if some- 
one were to hint that he was a 
crook. Yet a list of the white collar 
crimes includes stealing of mer- 
chandise or company secrets, fraud, 
sabotage, padded expense accounts, 
falsification of payroll and produc- 
tion records, manipulation of inven- 
tories and kickbacks. 

What can you do about it? You 
can tighten up your contro] meth- 
ods. You can make sure all em- 
ployees understand that private use 
of company equipment as well as 
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company funds is criminal. You can 
emphasize that any loss the com- 
pany sustains is ultimately reflected 
in salaries and bonuses. 

Don't treat little thefts or “bor- 
rowing’ as unimportant. Laugh at 
the little things and you could 
laugh yourself right out of business. 


STREAMLINE YOUR ANNUAL 
REPORT TO SUIT THE LADIES 


® How YOUR ANNUAL REPORT iS 
made up can have a great effect on 
your women stockholders. 

Give them what they want in a 
report and it will go a long way to- 
ward creating satisfied stockhold- 
ers. Many corporations , however, 
need to drastically change the ap- 
proach and format of their annual 
reports, says Herbert C. Rosenthal, 
president of Graphics Institute, 
New York. 

Here are some surprising atti- 
tudes uncovered by the Annual Re- 
port Council in a recent poll of 
women stockholders. 

An overwhelming majority of the 
women polled wanted more charts 
and photos as well as text with the 
annual reports. More women de- 
sired charts than photos. 

A substantial majority said they 
would be willing to part with an 
extra 50 cents in dividends in re- 


turn for a more comprehensive 
and meaningful report. 

Almost half the women said read- 
ing a report had changed their 
evaluation of a company. This 
points to the comprehensive report 
as a solid image builder. 

The great majority of the women 
stockholders said they were well 
able to understand the accounting 
terms used in the balance sheets 
and income statement. 

BE CONCERNED ABOUT 
NON-WORK ACCIDENTS 
Ir AN EMPLOYEE breaks his leg— 
either in the plant or at home—you 
will lose him for at least six weeks. 

Despite this obvious fact many 
firms confine their safety programs 
to the plant. And the problem is 
that the employee tends to leave 
the safety rules at work. The man 
who wouldnt dream of using an 
ungrounded drill at the plant will 
work at home as if the laws of elec- 
tricity were suspended. The man 
who wouldn't think of fooling with 
the moving parts of a machine at 
the plant handles his lawnmower as 
if the blades were made of rubber. 

What to do? For a very slight 
cost it is possible to incorporate 
off-the-job safety into your safety 
program. One special tip is to send 
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safety bulletins directly to em- 
ployees’ homes. 

Companies that take action to 
promote safety at home find they 
lose relatively few manhours_ be- 
cause of non-work accidents. A re- 
cent report from 171 companies 
with off-the-job safety programs 
showed an average of only 8.6 in- 
juries per million employee hours 
off the job. According to the Na- 
tional Safety Council, this is con- 
siderably lower than the national 
average. 


INCREASE YOUR ABILITIES 
WITH SLEEP LEARNING 


You CAN SUBSTANTIALLY increase 
your own effectiveness through 
sleep learning, says the Professional 
Progress Research Co., New Buf- 
falo, Mich. 

Sleep learning and motivation is 
a form of controlled self hypnosis. 
It can produce rapid, basic, and 
permanent improvements in nine 
out of 10 users. It is basically a 
method of powerfully impressing 
information and suggestions di- 
rectly on the deepest memory and 
motivation areas of the mind dur- 
ing certain periods of sleep. It is 
simple to apply: you record the 
facts, attitudes, or habits you want 
to learn on a special tape, set the 
timing and go to sleep. Next morn- 
ing the memory material or desired 
attitudes and habits are part of you. 

Besides being a _ personal aid, 
early reports indicate it is an effec- 
tive tool for training salesmen and 
junior executives. 


MAKE SURE YOUR CHECKS 
DO A COMPLETE JOB 


Do your CHECKs portray the alert 
progressive thinking of your man- 
agement? Do they fulfill the re- 
quirements of modern banking sys- 
tems? 

The average check is handled 
by 16 different people. If your firm 
employs 100 people, theoretically 
your payroll checks are seen by 
83,200 people per year. It makes 
sense to be sure that your checks 
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carry a good impression of your 
company. 

The Philip Hano Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. suggests you rate your checks 
against this checklist. 

1. Is your company name_ or 
trademark prominently and attrac- 
tively portrayed? 

2. Does your check carry the 
modern processing aids such as 
magnetic ink characters, or EDP 
punch holes? 

3. Can a bank employee readily 
read the correct amount at a 
glance? 

4. Is the name of your bank 
clearly indicated? 

5. Are the above items blended 
into an attractive and legible de- 
sign? 


USE SALESMEN SEMINARS 
TO REACH CUSTOMERS 


YOU CAN INCREASE Sales if you in- 
vite customers to training seminars. 

Photo Records Division of East- 
man Kodak Co. uses this method to 
help sell Verifax copiers and acces- 
sories. Kodak knew that most busi- 
nessmen were already familiar with 
office copiers. Checking around, it 
found many managers eager to 
learn more applications and ways 
to use them. This made it relatively 
easy for Kodak to attract business- 
men to the seminars. 

Customers were first invited to 
join company salesmen in a sales 
seminar at the company’s training 
center in Rochester, N.Y. Emphasis 
was placed on the many different 
applications of Verifax copiers. 
Kodak felt that the more uses it 
could show for its products, the 
more equipment it would be able 
to sell. The results were gratifying. 
Many of the customers who at- 
tended soon began to increase 
orders for accessory equipment. A 
few even ordered extra machines 
to meet the new needs. 

All Kodak district managers were 
called in and trained to put on their 


own seminars. In less than a year 
the company’s dealers across the 
nation were holding similar “semi- 
nars for customers.” 

Kodak's method is a new twist to 
a time tested principle: demon- 
strate additional uses for a product 
and sales are almost bound to rise. 


HAVE YOUR EMPLOYEES 
RATE YOUR ‘BOSS-ABILITY’ 


Do your EMPLOYEES think of you 
as a good boss? 

This is not to say you have to 
win a popularity contest to manage 
effectively, but you need the respect 
of your employees. 

Notes on Supervision recently 
published a list of well-known 
traits of the good boss. Rate your- 
self, and then let your employees 
rate you anonymously by passing 
out copies of the list. You might be 
in for a surprise. 

Do I: 

Back my people when they need or 
deserve it? 

See my employees’ viewpoint? 

Set a good example by observing 
the rules and regulations I attempt 
to enforce? 

Try to cooperate with, and under- 
stand my employees? 

See that my work assignments are 
accurate, clear and reasonable? 
Keep my employees informed on 
things that affect them or their 
jobs? 

Recognize the shortcomings of my 
employees and help them to over- 
come them? 

Praise people when they deserve it, 
and criticize them in private? 

Take time to help orient new em- 
ployees? 


WATCH FIRE DANGERS 
IN COUNTRY LOCATIONS 


INEXPENSIVE RURAL plant locations 
may look very attractive, but it may 
pay to consider this drawback: in- 
creased fire hazards. Remember 
that when you leave the city, you 
are leaving behind a nearby and 
modern fire department. 

Here are some of the fire control 
problems connected with rural 
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Records, facts, figures—any information is 


INFORMATION! 


with 8M Microfilm Products 
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available in seconds at the touch of a button 
with 3M Microfilm Products. 3M makes it so 
easy to put the magic of microfilm to work 
cutting the costs of paperwork—speeding 


TAKE A COPY— 


in seconds of any in- 
formation you want 
in 8% x 11 inch size. 
The ‘‘Filmac"’ Reader. 
Printer gives you an 
exact, clean copy. 


TAKE A LOOK— 


at the enlarged mi- 
crofilmed information 
on the bright view- 
ing screen of the 
THERMO-FAX ‘“‘Fil- 
mac’' Reader-Printer. 
Touch a button and... 


business communications—saving valuable 







Space—in short, making filmwork easier, 
faster, less costly than paperwork. Find out 
now how you can put microfilm to work—get 
instant information—with 


3M MICROFILM 


MINNESOTA MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. FBM-81, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please send me facts about how | can get Instant Information with 


PRODUCTS 3M Microfilm Products. 
Name = 
Os . 
Mienesora [imine ano \fanuracrurine cours" GENS: Title — - 
NY y 
St.pauté minn, °° WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW SS a Company Pus _ 
Address ce 
City zs ___Zone____ State Ra! eer 


ee ae ee 


(Circle number 136 for more information) 
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2 Broadway, New York 8, N.Y.—HA 2-4800 
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0) | yO) a 
FREE 
“SHOPPING 


CENTER” 
FOR PLANT 
SITES IN 





in 2350 communities 
within the heart of 
industrial America: 


INDIANA - MICHIGAN - OHIO 
KENTUCKY + WEST VIRGINIA 
VIRGINIA » TENNESSEE 


American Electric’s “shopping 
center’’ furnishes up-to-the- 
minute information on labor, 
raw materials, neighboring in- 
dustries, taxes, water, trans- 
portation, recreation, living 
conditions and all other im- 
portant factors. 

This free service locates the 
prepared site or available 
building with the right com- 
bination of plant-site factors. 

For more information or free 
brochures, ‘‘Power and Natu- 
ral Resources’ and ‘‘Plant Lo- 
cation,’’ write or phone, in full 
confidence, to Mr. Lee L. Davis, 
Vice President, Area Develop- 
ment, Dept. R-08, American 
Electric Power Service Corp., 
2 Broadway, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 


AE 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC 
POWER SYSTEM 


An Investor-Owned Public Utility 





according to the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

The small town fire department 
may not have the men, equipment, 
or the know-how to control fires in 
huge factories or warehouses. 

The local water supply may not 
be able to meet the quantities or 


areas 


pressures needed to quench an in- 
ferno. 

The fire department may be lo- 
cated many miles from the plant. 
\ny fire that breaks out could burn 
for effective 
fire fighting forces could be brought 
to bear upon it. 


several hours before 


Poor roads and poor road main- 
tenance could prevent the fire de- 
partment from reaching the plant 
during different times of the vear. 


IMPROVE EMPLOYEE MORALE 
WITH LOW COST RECREATION 


# EMPLOYEE RECREATION PROGRAMS 
can help improve employee morale, 
induce employee loyalty, reduce 
turnover and improve 
performance. 

However, many companies can’t 
afford recreation programs, or lack 
the space to provide suitable rec- 
reation facilities. Most communi- 
ties, however, have recreation areas 
and programs which are available 
to any interested group. 

The newsletter Information § re- 
ports the case of an Indiana com- 
pany which takes full advantage of 
local recreational opportunities. It 
uses the American Legion course 
for golf; the local “Y” for square 
dancing; the local school gym for 
basketball and hobby shows; and 
the city park for horseshoes and 
other sports. 

Results: a complete employee 
recreation program with a mini- 
mum of cost and effort. 


on-the-job 


BEWARE PITFALLS IN 
COST REDUCTION DRIVES 


= Cost curtinc ts a tricky business. 
If not planned and executed care- 
fully, cost cutting can waste more 
money than it saves. Here are some 
of the common pitfalls managers 
step into. 

1. They the meat-ax ap- 
proach. You can save money with 
wholesale firings, but what happens 
when the meat-ax hits the wrong 


use 


person? Experienced workers are 
hard to replace. 

2. They order cost reductions, 
but don’t follow through. The best 
of plans is worthless unless put into 
operation. 

3. They tie knots in the purse 
Refuse to allow depart- 
ment heads to make needed pur- 
chases, and you cut the depart- 
ment’s efficiency—this means added 
expenses later. 

4. They keep their pet projects 
alive. Cutting 
means just that—don’t stay married 
to nonproducing ideas. 

5. They reject sound money sav- 
ing ideas because they are poorly 
presented. Take the time to eval- 
uate fully every idea. 

6. They don't check to see that 
planned actually 
achieved. Cost reductions look nice 
on paper, but mean nothing if lack- 
ing in tact. 

7. They tend to concentrate cost 
reduction effort only in the hands 
of management. To effectively re- 
duce costs you have to have sup- 
port throughout the company. 


strings. 


nonessential costs 


reductions are 


LEARN TO MAKE 
LOGICAL DECISIONS 


e MANY MANAGERS MAKE costly de- 
cisions because of illogical think- 
ing. 

The ideal situation would be to 
deal strictly with uncolored facts. 
The ideal is, of course, impossible to 
attain. But Cities Service suggests 
that you can help yourself to more 
logical thinking if you follow these 
well-known rules. 

Avoid impulsive decisions—refuse 
to accept a solution until you have 
arrived at it by a step-by-step proc- 
eSS. 

Eliminate, as far as possible, emo- 
tional influences like inclination, 
desire, and prejudice. 

Scrutinize any decision or solution 
which is too much in line with your 
wishes. Life just isn’t that easy. 
Challenge your first solution. Check 
every possible fact that tends to 
support or deny the solution. 

Keep your mind relaxed—the mind 
working under strain produces dis- 
torted views, impatience, and temp- 
tation to take illogical short cuts. 
Follow the facts to the ultimate 
conclusion—no matter dis- 
agreeable. 


how 
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15 MINUTES 
‘ OF YOUR TIME 
é COULD MEAN 
, NEW SALES 
TO 


. LATIN AMERICA 


fa VISION representative could spend 15 minutes with 
you, the facts he’d provide might lead to one of the 
most profitable advertising investments you've ever made. 


- Here’s some of the initial ground the two of you might 
cover in exploring measurable routes to Latin American 
Q Management men: 


> By way of introduction, your man from VISION might 
take you through a typical issue of Visién (Spanish) to 
show you why this largest of all newsmagazines in Latin 
America is of such special value to local industrialists 
and government officials. 


He could then produce a few statistics (or as many as 
you'd like) from surveys showing: Visidn’s coverage (83% 
of readers are in industry, business or agriculture, 14% 
hold government positions) ...its executive readership 
- ... the known purchasing responsibilities of readers (as, 
for instance, how many readers actually buy lubricants, 
typewriters, trucks, generators, etc.) 


: From an O.C.C. (Office of Certified Circulation) audit, 
you'd learn how the more than 130,000 copies per issue 
(79% subscription-delivered) are spread over the 19 
Spanish-speaking countries of the hemisphere, closely 
paralleling present market potential. 


A rate card would answer your questions about the 
cost of reaching all readers (full international edition — 
130,000)...or those in Mexico only (40,000)...or those 
outside Mexico (90,000). 


Probably, too, you'd want to see what others in your 
field are now doing. The Rome Report on Export Adver- 
tising to Latin America will show you in detail and 
demonstrate, incidentally, that in most industrial and 
commercial categories, more money is invested in 
VISION publications than in any others in Latin America. 


If you are especially interested in the fast-growing 
Brazilian market your VISION representative could give 
the same kind of detailed information on Visdo, locally 
published cousin of Vision, with an O.C.C.-audited circu- 
lation of over 55,000 and more advertising per year than 
has ever run in any other magazine in the area. 


Or, for your specialized selling to factory management 
in Brazil, he could introduce you to O Dirigente 
Industrial (The Industrial Executive)—the most modern 
and most useful locally published “tradebook” in Latin 
America, with a carefully selected controlled circulation 
of more than 18,000. 


EVEN MORE IMPORTANTLY, perhaps—if you’d extend 
that original 15 minutes for a discussion of your own prob- 
lems and goals in hemisphere selling — your visitor would 
draw on VISION’s ten years of concentrated study of Latin 
American marketing, and his own extensive contacts with 
other manufacturers, for information and experiences which 
could help you to more sales. 


Why don’t you call or write VISION’s advertising manager, 
Erik Nielsen, (photo above) for an appointment with him 
or the VISION representative nearest you? Your call could 
lead to an interesting 15 minutes... an hour, if you’d like 
...or even, we hope, to a lasting friendship. 


VISION Incorporated * Vision Bumpinc * 635 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 22 * MUrray Hill 8-7500 


(Circle number 137 for more information) 
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WHY 





GOOD 





SECRETARIES 





QUIT 


You are a lucky man if you have a good secretary. Top secretaries aren't 


that easy to hold. They quit—not because they are overworked but because 


they get bored and just plain fed up. The way to prevent a good secretary 


from quitting is to hire her properly, break her in properly, and use her 


abilities properly. In this article, the secretaries themselves tell you how to do it. 


Is your secretary your— 


[] Trouble shooter? 
[|] Scapegoat? 

(] Calorie counter? 
[] Bodyguard? 

(_] Ego soother? 
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(_] Work organizer? 

[_] Stand-in? 

[] Researcher? 

(] Personal drum beater? 
[] Ghost writer? 


@ If your secretary is not at least a 
few of the things listed at left—and 
more—then you are not using her 
properly. 

Worse than that: you may be in 
danger of losing her. 

This one fact stood out when 
Business MANAGEMENT editors re- 
cently took their tape recorders to 
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Business Management editors interviewed many secretaries when preparing 
this article. Among them: 











the offices of some top secretaries 
and interviewed them: 

Good secretaries want to show 
their stuff. When a good secretary 
quits, it is seldom because she is 
overworked. Commonly, it is be- 
cause she hasn’t had a chance to 
work hard enough—to use and de- 
velop her abilities. 

Use your secretary fully and you 
benefit in two ways: 

# You keep your secretary happy, 
and thus keep her on the job. 

#® You lighten your own workload, 
and free yourself for the important 
work. 

Says one experienced secretary: 
. . . a good secretary should be 
able to handle 20% of her boss’s 
work.” 

\ good secretary can be a price- 
less asset to a profit-minded execu- 
tive. But don’t expect your secre- 
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June Sprague 


Administrative Associate to Hon. John M. Murtagh, Chief Justice of the Court of 


Special Sessions, New York 


‘Any secretary worth her salt should definitely be able to handle 20% 


of her boss’s job.” 


f 





Cecille Sternberg 


Executive Secretary to L. K. Christie, President, Liberia Mining Co., New York 


“It is extremely helpful in the performance of her job when a secretary 
is well informed about company operations and policy.” 





Marie Johnson 


Administrative Assistant to Marshal Staub, President, Merritt-Chapman & Scott, 


New York 


“Too many managers are content with mediocrity. They don’t expect 
or demand perfection—but they should.” 


tary to become your strong right 
hand without your help. How val- 
uable she is to you depends as 
much (or more) on you as it does 
on her. 

This article pinpoints ways to 
hire, develop, and keep a good 
secretary. 


PART ONE: 


How to hire a good secretary 
# Problems between managers and 
their secretaries often begin during 
the preliminary interview—before 
the girl is even hired. 

The problems are planted in a 
number of ways. 

Either the manager 
sents himself or the job, or he 
doesn’t know how to pick the girl 
who will develop into the strong 
right arm he needs. 


misrepre- 


But once the problems are 
planted, it won't take long for them 
to flower. 

Since it’s up to you to set the 
tone and range of the first inter- 
view, don't tell the girl merely 
about the company products or 
services, hours, salary, 
vacations and other privileges. 

What a good prospect wants 
most to know is what you are like 
as a boss and individual, and what 
her responsibility will encompass. 

Here—based on what top secre- 

taries themselves say—is how to 
make sure you and the girl you 
hire start off on the right foot. 
s Analyze yourself. You may be in- 
terviewing the girl, but she’s also 
checking you out. Let her know 
how you work. 

Do you have a low boiling point 
or are you the kind of person who 
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“You should look for someone who is cooperative 


and aims to please.” 


“‘Pick a secretary with a solid 
background in grammar and 
English. That’s sorely 

lacking today.” 

MARIE JOHNSON 


CECILLE STERNBERG 








never loses control of his temper? 

Do you like or abhor details? 

Do you start with a full head ot 
steam at 8:30 a. m. and taper off 
after lunch, or do you just begin to 
perk at two o'clock and find your- 
self surprised when five o'clock 
rolls around? 

Be frank with your prospective 
secretary about your modus oper- 
andi. She'll know what to expect, 
and youll have lessened the chance 
that she'll quickly become disillu- 
sioned and quit. 

“l think top secretaries—or girls 
who have the potential to be top 
secretaries—look for a man who 
will work with them. That’s very 
important,” says June’ Sprague. 
“They want to know whether the 
boss will trust their judgment, even 
ask their advice sometimes. They 
want a man wholl discuss things, 
not one who's constantly giving out 
orders.” 

Be honest with yourself. If you 
harbor the suspicion that your 
methods are erratic enough to cause 
hardship, lay that fact on the table 
at the beginning. You might even 
suggest that the new girl can help 
you develop more regular work 
habits or schedules. 
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a Specify responsibilities. There’s 
no universal set of duties and re- 
sponsibilities a secretary “should” 
have. What you'll ask of your sec- 
retary will naturally vary with your 
work and temperament—and prob- 
ably your past experience with sec- 
retaries. 

If your last girl was alert enough 
to draw up her own job plan or 
secretarial manual, your introduc- 
tory job will be 10 times easier. But 
give the prospect time to read and 
absorb it, and ask questions as she 
goes along. 

All too often, neither secretary 
nor boss thinks of instituting such 
an organized system. The result of 
a change-over is frequently instant 
chaos. 

Even if you don't have written 
instructions, make sure your secre- 
tary knows right at the start what 
will be expected of her, how it is 
to be dene and when it is to be 
done. 

At this point, find out whether 
the girl has what it takes to assume 
all of the various responsibilities of 
the job. 

“You should look for someone 

who is cooperative and aims to 
please,” says Cecille Sternberg. “If 
a girl is going to take on responsi- 
bility, she must be of sufficient 
stature to assume that responsibil- 
ity whenever necessary.” 
# Check her skills. Sometimes a 
manager, otherwise pleased with a 
prospect, will take her secretarial 
skills for granted. 

Don't. 

Show her some of the typical let- 
ters and reports with which she 
will be working. Give her an idea 
of the approximate volume of dic- 
tation, typing and figure work in 
her job. 

Then test her. 

Take time to give her some 
dictation. Then see how well she 
fares in transcription and straight 
typing. Make allowance for nerv- 
ousness, strangeness of the type- 
writer and technical vocabulary, 
but look for a neat, well-set-up, ac- 
curately spelled letter. 

Her willingness to display her 
shorthand and typing skills will tip 
you off to her attitude toward these 
basic functions. 
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“‘A top secretary looks for a man who will trust her 


judgment, discuss things and even ask her 


advice sometimes.”’ 


And check whether she comes 
armed with a steno pad, pen and 
pencil. Most good secretaries will. 

“Top managers need real secre- 

taries, not stenographers,” says 
Marie Johnson. “To be a good sec- 
retary in the true sense of the word, 
a girl has to have a solid back- 
ground in grammar and the English 
language. I think that is sorely 
lacking today.” 
« Test her know-how. Interviews 
with dozens of bosses reveal this 
fact: it is vital for a top manager’s 
secretary to have a good grounding 
in business functions and _ proce- 
dures. Obvious as this sounds, it is 
amazing how many men will hire 
a girl without ever testing her gen- 
eral business knowledge. 

Many high school graduates turn 
into first rate executive secretaries 
after they have had some experi- 
ence as stenographers and junior 
secretaries. But they're seldom 


JUNE SPRAGUE 


ready the day they graduate from 
typing class. 

Girls who have gone to night 
school, business school, junior- or 
four-year colleges are better pros- 
pects, naturally. But they should 
be familiar with economics, busi- 


ness administration, accounting, 
business law and/or similar business 
functions. 

Check, too, to see how much the 
prospect knows about sales promo- 
tion, advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

Don’t think this is asking too 
much of a prospect. The know-how 
some girls have piled up may 
startle you. 

s Judge compatibility. This doesn’t 
mean your future secretary has to 
share your passion for golf, fishing 
or whodunits. But remember that 
you and she will be working eight 
hours a day or more, five days a 
week, on the same projects. That's 
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“If | had to pick one 
single thing secretaries 
appreciate most in a 
boss, it would be... 


why you should be articulate about 
your major interests in business, in- 
dustry, the sciences or whatever 
areas your work and personal proj- 
ects touch. If some of these are 
going to bore her stiff, or bewilder 
her, find out immediately. 

Sometimes your secretary will 
pick up an outside interest of 
yours and pursue it herself. 

Cecille Sternberg is an example. 
Her boss, Lansdell K. Christie, is 
interested in antique furniture. She 
says, “Although I had never been 
exposed to the excitement of col- 
lecting antiques, it became conta- 
gious by assimilation when I had 
the opportunity to become familiar 
with its many facets. My fascination 
with antiques has grown as my 
knowledge of the subject has in- 
creased.” 

It’s clear that shared interests 
can go a long way toward building 


a highly efficient boss-secretary 
team. 
There’s another area of com- 


patibility to check, too—the girl and 
the job. 

One girl might be a fine secre- 
tary if she isn’t taxed with heavy 
responsibilities and decisions. 

Another might be very efficient, 
but too shy to do much contact 
work with people. 
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A GOOD SECRETARY ISA... 








June Sprague is administrative associate to . . 


A third, on the other hand, might 
thrive in an atmosphere of tension 
and high pressure. 

It’s a mistake to hire a secretary 
because she seems like the “com- 
pany type.” Better to skip the girl 
who’s a real ball of fire if she’s going 
to be saddled with a lot of routine 
work. She'd probably quit anyway, 
and not without considerable grief. 

The keys to hiring a secretary 
who will click with you are candid, 
accurate job evaluation; honesty 
about yourself; clear appraisal of 
her skills; and analysis of the com- 
patibility between you, your secre- 
tary and her job. 

Hiring, however, is only the first 
hurdle. The two big jobs remain— 
how to break her in quickly and 
how to develop her into the top 
flight assistant you need. 


PART TWO: 


How to break in a good 
secretary 
=The break-in period is the really 
sensitive time between a secretary 
and her boss. Repeated experience 
proves it. 

If you have planned her training 
—and follow through with your 
plans—the odds are high that the 


relationship will begin, and stay, 
on a solid footing. This ground- 
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work is vital if you want the girl to! 


be satisfied with her job, satisfied 


with you, and if you want to de-| 


velop her into your real right arm. 


# Clarify salaries and raises. Prob- | 


ably you'll have covered such areas 
as salary, raises, bonuses, fringe 
benefits and promotions in the hir- 
ing interview. 

These work conditions should 
be nailed down, however, on the 
first day she reports, so there will 
be no latent misunderstandings. 
Clearing the path of hidden obsta- 


cles is the first step in the break-in | 


process. 
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As to starting salary, you may 


have agreed on it when you hired 


the girl. Or you may be confined by | 


company policy. At any rate, sur- 
veys reveal that skilled secretaries 
can command anywhere from $85 
to $140 a week. Probably the rea- 
son for the spread is that the sec- 
retary’s job is the least easily de- 
fined of any in the office (next to 
the boss’s, of course). 

It helps if you explain why your 
secretary is being paid the salary 
youve agreed on. If she’s getting 
something under the average, you 
might want to tell her that it will 
take time before she develops the 
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WORKING ASSISTANT TO HER BOSS 





. . . Hon. John M. Murtagh, chief justice of New York's Special Sessions Court. 


know-how to merit a higher salary. 
But make sure she understands the 
opportunity is there. 

If you're paying her more than 
average, be sure she knows why 
and that you expect her to live up 
to your expectations. 

Whatever your policy on. raises, 
state it at the beginning and stick 
to any promises you make. If later 
circumstances force you to break a 
promise, it’s vital that you explain 
why. 

Some managers have developed 
rating systems to determine their 
secretaries’ raises and bonuses. If 
you have such a system, explain 
how it works. 

“You should let a girl know what 
she’s being judged on and why, 
right at the beginning,” says Cecille 
Sternberg. . 

Some companies feel that auto- 
matic raises are the way to lick the 
raise and bonus problem. Accord- 
ing to the secretaries, this isn’t the 
answer at all. Automatic raises, 
they point out, are usually small. 
They seldom offer any real recog- 
nition of whether a girl has grown 
in her job. 

Marie Johnson cautions _ that 
automatic raises can also be deceiv- 
ing. “Just because you've lived 
another year doesn’t necessarily 
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mean you're worth more money. 
You should have to prove you merit 
the raise,” she says. 

Alert firms that know how to 
keep secretaries monetarily satis- 
fied usually supplement automatic 
raises with higher merit raises. 
These are admittedly harder for a 
secretary to come by, and are well 
worth the additional cost to the 
employer. 

Once you've clearly stated exact- 
ly what the girl can efpect, it’s time 
to roll up your sleeves and get into 
the actual breaking in. This job 
demands more time and patience 
than you would normally spend on 
routine problems, but more than 
one manager has regretted saying, 
“She'll catch on in time.” 

Here’s an example. 

One president gave a quick order 
to his new girl to book the next 
flight to London, assemble files, 
cash a check and buy him two drip- 
dry shirts on her lunch hour. What 
he meant was London, Ontario, 
where one of the firm’s divisions 
was, but the only London the girl 
was familiar with was the one in 
England. Only the airline clerk’s 
request for his passport stopped 
the president from trying to board 
a plane for England instead of 
Canada. 


... recognition of what 
you do. It can be as small 
as a thank you, and you’ll 
know when it is sincere.” 


JUNE SPRAGUE 


Here are some tips the secretaries 
themselves offer on how you can 
break in a new girl quickly. 

1. Explain the company organi- 
zation chart in terms of individual 
executives, their secretaries and 
their locations. Especially clarify 
your own position and the closest 
lines of communication up and 
down. Let her know with whom 
you deal most, and for what rea- 
sons. 

2. Take time for daily confer- 
ences. One manager says a 10-min- 
ute conference first thing in the 
morning and one right after lunch 
are the best times for clarifying de- 
tails that pop up during her first 
weeks. Be sure your new secretary 
takes notes on important projects 
in process, files and clients. 

3. Outline the different relation- 
ships of customers, co-workers, sup- 
pliers, professional consultants, etc., 
as their names come up. She can- 
not know who is important—and 
why—unless you tell her. 

4. Make it a point to encourage 
questions and suggestions. But 
make it clear that she shouldn't 
come running in all during the day. 
Have her jot down notes and bring 
them in during one of your regu- 
larly scheduled talks with her. 

text continued on page 68 
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RISK A 


STRIKE 


Whether to risk a strike can be one of the most difficult 


decisions youll ever have to make. A strike can cripple 





your firm beyond repair. But a strike may be your only 
opportunity to avoid crippling concessions. Here are 
some key guideposts to follow when you have to 


make the agonizing decision: should we risk a strike? 


by James A. Lee 
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me There's only one 
reason why your company should 
risk a strike: to come out of a bar- 
gaining crisis with the most gain 
and the least damage. 

There’s no doubt that a strike is 
a drastic way to untie knots in ne- 
gotiations. But it’s equally true that 
in stretched out bargaining, more 
money and management preroga- 
tives can be lost through conces- 
sions than could be lost in a strike. 
Figure that a strike puts pressure 
on the union to settle, just as it 
does on your firm (although the 
pressure may not be as great). 

This is not to advocate “taking” a 
strike every time a bargaining im- 
passe seems imminent. There may 
be times—perhaps the majority of 
times—when a strike could hurt 
your firm more seriously than any 
concessions you might make in ne- 
gotiations. 

But before you can decide to risk 
a strike, there are a number of 
highly complex decisions you must 
make. 

A strike can affect all the re- 
sources of a company from raw ma- 
terials to human _ resources—em- 
ployees and customers. And if this 
is not enough, every corner of the 
company’s total environment can be 
involved. 

For example, consider a strike 
with secondary boycott and picket 
line violence. Add unfair labor prac- 
tice charges on both sides. Have 
the battle fought out in the press. 
Then suppose the company is in a 
community whose economy de- 
pends significantly upon the com- 
pany’s purchases and payroll. And 
imagine that the company is in a 
fiercely competitive business with 
its markets scattered all over the 
globe. 

Rarely do mergers or acquisitions 
involve so many facets of a busi- 
ness. Even bankruptcy declarations 





James A. Lee is supervisor of indus- 
trial relations programming for the 
Management Institute, a division of 
the University of Wisconsin. For 
more details, see page 5. 
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frequently fail to measure up to the 
seriousness of a strike—they lack the 
threat of violence. 

None of these warnings is posted 
to discourage taking a strike. But 
they do indicate that a strike is seri- 
ous business. It is imperative to 
gather and weigh all the facts care- 
fully; to reach a decision on as ra- 
tional a basis as possible under the 
circumstances. 

This article outlines some of the 
areas to consider before risking a 
strike. It is not possible to cover 
every area involved in the decision 
to take a strike, because every ne- 
gotiation presents its own peculiar 
problems, variables and circum- 
stances. Here are some of the major 
guideposts to follow. Chances are 
youll think of others. 


When to begin 
considering a strike 


*" The first steps toward a strike 
decision can’t be made too early. 
Experience shows the most accurate 
decisions are tentatively reached 
six months or more before the bar- 
gaining Crisis. 

These decisions can be reached, 
however, only by close attention to 
signs which indicate the nature and 
intensity of union demands. Will 
wages be a_ key issue? Shorter 
hours? Pension plans? Arbitration 
of all grievances? How hard will the 
union battle on these issues? 

Another important early consid- 
eration is whether the employees 
will support these demands when 
they're out of work and the chips 
are down. 

It's also good to look over the 
fence and see what's going on with- 
in the union. One company didn't 
in a recent case, and regretted it 
later. Here’s what happened. 

The head of a union had stirred 
up the public with full-page adver- 
tisements before negotiations began, 
and had gained strong membership 
support for bargaining strength. 
During a period when feelings were 
running high about the state of the 
negotiations, the company made a 
counteroffer. The union head turned 
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it down flatly—and publicly—with- 
out careful analysis. 

Shortly thereafter, his advisors 
made a study of the package and 
found that it was a good one. The 
union head could not reverse his 
position at this point, however, be- 
cause he would suffer embarrass- 
ment and because he was involved 
in an internal power struggle. He 
dared not set himself up for a pos- 
sible political setback. 

Management was given clues 
which helped them to figure out that 
he would not consider the offer un- 
til it had been rearranged to appear 
as if improvements had been made. 
Obviously, this meant the company 
would have to waste more time and 
money. 

Later investigation showed that 
some of the company’s management 
men felt they had made a tactical 
error. They believed they had made 
a mistake by not considering care- 
fully the temporary climate of the 
bargaining, influenced as it was 
by undercurrents of union power 
struggles. 

The same hazard, of course—re- 
acting too quickly to an offer—can 
be found on management’s side of 
the table, with similarly wasteful 
results. 

Careful analysis of such things as 
union demands, employee support, 
union politics and your own bar- 
gaining position should tell you 
whether you're in the position to 
think further about risking a strike. 
If you are in that position, here are 
the steps to follow. 


The road toward 
a strike decision 


= The decision to risk a strike de- 
pends on the satisfactory handling 
of every action involved in the ulti- 
mate decision. If you skip or bypass 
one of the stens on the road toward 
reaching that decision, chances are 
youre letting yourself in for trouble. 

The chart on pages 32 and 33 is 
an outline of a pre-strike decision 
route. While it does not list every 
detail to be covered, it does repre- 
sent an inventory of some of the 


more important considerations in 
arriving at the decision. 


PHASE NO. 1 


Determine what strike will mean 


= Consider issues. The nature of the 
bargaining issues has a significant 
bearing on all the sub-decision pre- 
dictions you must make. Some is- 
sues, upon investigation, may not 
seem controversial enough for you 
to risk a strike. You may be willing 
to concede many of the anticipated 
demands. Also, strikes called on 
certain issues can stretch on for 
years, which you'd probably want 
to avoid. 

Basically, there are three types of 
strikes which can be considered 
different enough to produce differ- 
ent reactions on the press, public, 
workers, customers and manage- 
ment. 

1. Wage issues. Most strikes fall 
into this category. All in all, wage 
strikes gain the greatest support 
from all corners (except manage- 
ment). If you risk a strike over 
wages, it’s best to have made all 
other pre-strike decisions and pre- 
dictions as solid as possible. 

2. Non-wage issues. As a rule, 
strikes over these issues generate 
less public support than wage issue 
strikes. Here are a few of these 
issues however which flared into 
strike conflicts in recent years: relo- 
cation of a plant—IUE vs. Westing- 
house; duration of a contract—UAW 
CIO vs. Chrysler; arbitration of all 
grievances—CWA vs. Southern Bell; 
elimination of craft—flight engineers 
vs. United Airlines; union security— 
steelworkers vs. the steel industry. 

Depending on how sentiments 
are running and your chances of 
making real gains, its probably 
safer to risk strikes over issues like 
these than over wage issues. But 
they require no less careful analysis. 

3. Unfair labor practice issues. 
Strikes over what unions refer to as 
“unfair labor practices” are de- 
signed to accomplish what unions 


feel might take the NLRB and 
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courts years to do. Essentially, these 
strikes represent the unions at- 
tempts to issue a “cease and desist” 
order of their own against a man- 
agement practice they object to. 

In his book, The Practice of 
Unionism, Jack Barbash cites an 
example of this kind of strike. “An- 
other setting in which an unfair 
labor practice strike occurs is illus- 
trated by a strike of the American 
Federation of Radio Artists against 
the Atlanta Broadcasting Co. Re- 
sponding to employer objections, 
the union whittled down its de- 
mands in three successive drafts of 
the contract. After the third draft, 
the employer raised the question as 
to whether he wanted to agree toa 
written contract at all. He would 
prefer, he suggested, to negotiate 
contracts with his announcers  in- 
dividually. After several subsequent 
attempts to cut its demands even 
more to meet employer objections, 
the union struck and the NLRB 
later found the employer guilty of 
failure to bargain in good faith and 
held the strike of AFRA to be a 
strike against an employer's unfair 
labor practice.” 

It’s clear that management could 
have avoided the strike in this case. 
And from the concessions the union 
was making, perhaps the wiser de- 
cision would have been to avoid a 
strike. 

The point is that careful analysis 
of the issues—and a solid idea of 
your chances of coming out ahead 
on them—plays a crucial role in 
whether you should take a strike. 
"Estimate duration. Once you've 
decided to investigate a strike pos- 
sibility—based on an analysis of the 
issues and other early considera- 
tions—the first thing to do is esti- 
mate the possible duration of the 
strike. However crudely it is done, 
this step is vital. 

Without an idea of how long the 
strike will last, you won't be able to 
make the other predictions which 
are necessary for a strike decision. 

Involved in your prediction of 
the length of the strike are a num- 
ber of factors listed in the dia- 
grammed decision route. For ex- 
ample, whether or not the plant 
remains open during the strike can 
affect the estimate. So can the is- 
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5 lf, in a privately held 
company, principal stock- * 
holders agree 


10 if you can predict enough 
manpower to operate at 
a necessary level 


15 if the strike will not seri- 
ously affect the econom- > 
ics of the business com- 
munity 


1 When you can estimate > 
length of strike 


6 If strike (as estimated) 
would not cause prohibi- > 
tive loss of customers 


11 if there will be no gov- - 
ernment intervention 


probably will not be sig- 
nificantly involved 


16 it NLRB and/or courts » 


Here are some of the big hurdles you have to consider before you can 
make the decision to risk a strike. Insofar as possible, cover each point in 


sues involved, availability of re- 
placements, position the press 
takes, economy of the community, 
available strike benefits, etc. 
"Predict expenses. How much 
money do you have available for 
strike expenses? Experience shows 
it's best to have enough to cover 
your estimate of the strike’s length, 
and then some. 

"Inform customers. Once the 
“guestimate” has been reached and 
measured against out-of-pocket 
funds, consider your customer sit- 
uation. If the strike is industry 
wide, this problem is minimized. 

But in highly competitive busi- 
nesses, customer loyalty can provide 
strong insurance. To keep custo- 
mers loyal, keep them informed 
and try to give them every possible 
assistance. 

For example, if you anticipate a 
strike, let customers know about it 
early. Give them an idea of the 
issues involved. When the strike is 
imminent or in progress, apprise 


them of the status of negotiations 
so they can plan accordingly. If you 
plan to operate your plant, custom- 
ers need to have an idea of which 
orders you think you can fill or 
partly fill. If you anticipate changes 
in delivery, give them that informa- 
tion, too. 

The rule for informing customers 
is the same as for other situations: 
“communicate unto others as you 
would have them communicate 
unto you.” If you give them ade- 
quate information, your customers 
may be able to build up inventories 
of your products. Or they may be 
able to arrange a pre-strike agree- 
ment with a competitor. Even if 
one of your customers does go to 
a competitor or suffer stock short- 
ages, he will usually return to you 
after the strike—if you have treated 
him fairly and given him helpful 
information during your strike. 

Generally speaking, a customer is 
automatically sympathetic to your 
situation because he feels you are 
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2 When you can estimate 
out-of-pocket strike ex- 
penses 


7 it you can keep plant 
open and operating (at 
least partially) and can 
operate at various pro- 
duction levels 


12 if supervisory force is ca- 
pable, trained and up to 
the job (weak supervi- 
sors might produce new 
crises or additional dan- 
gerous issues) 


17 if, in the eventuality of 
trouble, you are pre- 
pared for legal battles 


3 If estimated out-of-pock- 
et expenses are not pro- > 
hibitive 


terials and products will 


8 If traffic of necessary ma- b 
be unrestricted 


13 if resolution of the con- 
flict will be confined es- 
sentially to the parties > 
and will not be fought 
out in the press 


18 if employee relations will 
not prohibit necessary » 
teamwork for post-strike 
productivity 


4 If, in a publicly held com- 
pany, executive officers 
essentially agree 


9 It plant entrances and 


exits permit adequate 
law enforcement for em- 
ployee traffic 


14 it press will be fair and 
neutral or if you antici- 
pate favorable press 
treatment 


19 if community _ relations 
will not suffer prohibi- 
tively 


order. For instance, before you pass on to point number two, you should have a satisfactory answer for point 
number one. If you can't leap one of these hurdles, it could be dangerous to proceed further. 


taking the strike rather than grant- 
ing concessions which could mean 
price increases. 


PHASE NO. 2 


Solidify internal organization 


e The second major block of pre- 
dictions you must make deal with 
your company itself. In some cases, 
depending on the answers you de- 
velop, you may have to reorganize 
certain departments to prepare for 
a strike. 

Executive officers must agree. 
During the early period, when the 
strike risk decision is being consid- 
ered, executive officers or principal 
stockholders must agree on the 
company’s position and on actions 
to take. They must be apprised of 
every development. 

The case books are full of stories 
that show what happens when the 
company’s decision makers dis- 
agree. Typically, there’s an internal 
management battle, which all too 
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often ends in acquiescence and 
strike success for the union. 
= Open doors. It’s important to 
predict whether you'll be able to 
keep the plant doors open. If you 
can, new, although not insurmount- 
able, problems must be solved. For 
example, materials and employees 
must come and go, and you must 
consider security for the personnel. 
The best rule of thumb is to pre- 
pare for disorder and violence—then 
be relieved if it doesn’t come. An 
important part of this preparation 
is to have reliable and courageous 
witnesses at each entrance. Photo- 
graphic coverage can help greatly, 
too. These activities, however, 
should be directed only upon ad- 
vice of an attorney who specializes 
in labor relations work. That goes 
for all matters even bordering on 
legal boundaries. 
« Rate supervisors. The quality of 
your supervisors ranks high in your 
pre-strike investigations. Chances 
are they'll be called on to show 


greater versatility than at any other 
point in their careers—especially if 
the plant is to operate. 

Supervisors must be able to resist 
provocation, up to the point of en- 
tering and leaving the plant with 
their hands in their pockets, if 
necessary. Such precautions are 
especially important if there are 
women in the picket area. They 
must be articulate enough to log 
accurately every action of even the 
most innocuous nature. And they 
should have a good memory for 
names and faces. Not least of all, 
they should be courageous. 

In addition to these unusual re- 
quirements, supervisors must be 
able to keep production going un- 
der the most adverse conditions. 
Also, to be able to meet all situa- 
tions, supervisors should have up- 
to-the-minute information on the 
status of the bargaining. 

It’s easy to see why you should 
be able to predict a high level of 

text continued on page 62 
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by Michel Lipman, President Michel 
Lipman and Associates 


LETTERS 


Part one of a four-part series 


If your company is like most, 
youre spending too much 
money on letters. But with a 
few simple tips, you can cut 
the high cost of writing letters 
and write better letters in the 
bargain. This first article in a 
four-part series on better busi- 
ness writing tells how you—and 
your staff—can write clearer 
and less expensive letters. 
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mes §=Chances are you 
and your firm are wasting money 
on words. But sharpen your busi- 
ness writing—and that of your staff 
—and youll save. 

Figure it out. Your company 
sends out many millions of words 
annually in letters. Each word rep- 
resents a unit of cost. The cost is, 
of course, measured in fractions of 
a cent—but add up the fractions 
and the total can be frightening. 
Especially if the writers are using 
too many words. Or worse, too 
many unclear words. 

Ordinary business letters make 
up a major part of company com- 
munications. Estimates are that 
they cost anywhere from $1.50 to 
$2.00 each. By writing shorter, 
faster letters, these costs can be cut. 

But even more important is get- 
ting the message over to the reader. 
If he’s confused by abstract lan- 
guage, if he’s offended by thought- 
lessly curt phrasing, if he’s un- 
moved by your urging—the invest- 
ment is largely wasted. 

Take these tips to sharpen your 
own letter writing—and the letter 
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writing of everyone in your com) 
pany. : 


Edit your letters 

It’s not enough for a_ business 
letter writer to know what he wants 
to say and how to say it. He must! 
keep in mind the objective of his’ 
message. There are only three— 
with some overlapping. First of all,’ 
he might want his reader to take! 


a new line of automatic toasters. / 


That’s persuasion. 

Or he might explain that the 
power unit of the new air condi- 
tioners will only operate on 60 cycle 
alternating current. That’s informa- 
tion. 

And thirdly, he might want to 
say under the buyer’s one year war- 
ranty, he is entitled to replacement 
parts without cost, but that the 
firm does not furnish labor. That 
would be interpretation of the com- 
pany’s contract of guarantee. 

Most business letters are fairly 
well organized. The trouble comes 
mainly in the mechanics of words. 
Some writers get involved in sen- 
tences and don't know when to 
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place the period. Others never use 
a short, concrete word when they 
happen to know a longer, more ab- 
stract one. Such as, “preeminent” 
for “top”; “recapitulate” for “sum 
up’; “utilization” for “use.” 

And still others seem a bit afraid 
of their subject. They “back away” 
from forthright language. Instead 
of saying, “Please ship the freezers 
at once,” theyll write, “It is re- 
quested that immediate shipment 
of the freezers be made.” Use ac- 
tive verbs (ship) instead of passive 
(be made). 

Most business letters can profit 
by editing. In “Effective Writing 
and Speaking,” Berton and Ger- 
trude Ballard sum up neatly the 
art of editing: 

“Decrud your sentences of words 
which say nothing. Get down to 
business and eliminate ‘introduc- 
tory words. Be direct and use many 
more active verbs. Talk about one 
idea at a time. Strike out qualify- 
ing clauses that gum up the flow 
of your sentences—and tuck them 
in elsewhere, perhaps in separate 
sentences. Be specific and concrete. 
Use friendly, familiar, and usually 
short words. Keep your sentences 
short and varied, especially for busi- 
ness. Write for people you know, 
not ‘to whom it may concern.’ Then 
see if you can cut your opus in 
half.” 

This is hard, straightforward ad- 
vice. It ought to be easy to follow. 
But in the corporate atmosphere, 
a certain dampening dew seems 
to fall. The germ of creativity in 
letter writing somehow fails to grow 
strong and vigorous. 

This example shows why: 


Too many static seniors 

About a year ago, the president 
of a medium-sized company became 
interested in letter improvement. 
He hired a writing consultant. The 
company’s junior executives were 
notified and asked to attend a series 
of instruction meetings. 

The consultant pointed out the 
benefits of letters that were better 
organized and succinctly written. 
He showed the young men exam- 
ples of “fifth wheel language.” 

For a short time, there was con- 
siderable improvement in the com- 
pany’s output. 

Then the quality regressed to 
what it was before. 
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The reason? It can be summed 
up in the words of one young ex- 
ecutive who had returned to his 
old, stilted style. “Sure,” he said, “I 
liked the new ideas fine. So I wrote 
letters in everyday English, as the 
consultant taught us. But every- 
thing I do goes through the hands 
of my superior, who's been with 
the firm nearly 40 years. 

“So the first thing I know, the 
old boy has me on the carpet. He 
started, ‘im sure that expensive 
consultant the company hired didn’t 
teach you to write like this!’ 

“I said, ‘I tried to write that let- 
ter exactly as he suggested, sir.’ 

““Nonsense, he said. “This is too 
personal-sounding, too—too infor- 
mal. Any business correspondence, 
young man, should be conducted 
at an appropriately elevated level.’ 

““A corporation's letters should 
sound like a corporation. Dignified. 
Formal. Substantial! Now just take 
a few samples of my letters here 
and study them, and you'll see how 
a proper company letter should be 
written.’ 

“Sure, I know better. But if my 
immediate boss thinks I should 


‘write like a 19th century lawyer, 


well, what else can I do?” 

This reaction is fairly typical of 
older, senior executives. Some of 
them still cling to outmoded, stuffy 
and stilted modes of expression— 
and insist that juniors do the same. 


Condition your staff 

A few professional writing con- 
sultants have developed a technique 
for meeting this kind of old-guard 
resistance. 

The first step in the program is 
to hold a training, or indoctrination 
meeting with the older, top execu- 
tives. Theyre shown “horrible ex- 
amples”—some from their own files 
(with names deleted). Then they're 
shown how the stuffiness, the curt- 
ness, the empty phrasing can be 
squeezed out. Mostly, these men 
are sharp, astute, logical. Their 
minds are quick to pick up the ad- 
vantages. They may not be so quick 
about their own correspondence— 
but they'll become alert to poor 
writing faults in their subordinates. 
Most important, they'll begin to 
accept the newer, less formal meth- 
ods of expression. 

Next step is a similar, but more 
detailed meeting with the junior 


executives who actually do most 
of the firm’s letter-writing. Some- 
times a single seminar is enough. 
More likely, several might be nec- 
essary. 


Monitoring needed 


Would such a_ program’ be 
enough for your company? 

Experience suggests it would not. 
Old habits are strong. Almost im- 
perceptibly they may weaken and 
erode the improved methods. 

You may find that a young man 
who learned to write, “All messages 
from the freight division should 
bear this code number,” has slipped 
back to his old style and is saying, 
“It will be observed by employees 
of the freight division that all com- 
munications emanating from said 
division shall be inscribed with this 
code number. .. .” 

What is needed to prevent back- 
sliding is continuing supervision. 
You may be tempted to have some- 
one in your own company take 
over this chore. Don’t! Criticism, no 
matter how gently intended, by a 
fellow employee, can lead to deep 
resentments, reducing morale, cre- 
ating friction. 

One good method is to work 
with a professional writing consult- 
ant and his staff on a continuing 
basis. 

From time to time you furnish 
him with carbons of your business 
letters. He makes spot checks, pick- 
ing out those that are outstandingly 
good—and those that are not so 
good. He meets, personally and pri- 
vately, with the different writers, 
commending some, and working to 
improve others. 

Better letter writing can’t be 
achieved by any one-shot process. 
It takes training—training over a 
period of time. It requires con- 
tinued encouragement by manage- 
ment. 

It needs, too, the setting up of 
objective standards. No one can 
ask for—or get—good letters unless 
the whole staff knows a goodletter 
when it sees one. 


Clarity saves money 
Most of us can speak or talk rea- 
sonably well. We can put our ideas 
across to others because we can see 
their reactions. Or hear them. Your 
listener looks puzzled. Or he inter- 
text continued on page 66 
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MR. EXECUTIVE: 


Stop eating yourself 


to death 


If you are overweight you are less effective. Not only that, but excess 


weight can measurably shorten your life span. You don't have to give up your 


favorite foods to lose weight and protect your health. All you have to do is 


use your common sense. Here's how to lose excess weight—painlessly. 


by Sylvia Schur, President, Creative Food Service 


CEE any executives 
eat too much. You might be one of 
them. 

Overweight men not only eat too 
much, but unwisely. The result is 
that they diminish their effective- 
ness as executives and shorten their 
careers—and life. 

The fact is you will feel better 
and live longer if you eat properly. 
You don't have to give up your 
favorite foods—just use your com- 
mon sense. Dieting is not a matter 
of cutting down sharply on foods 
or eliminating certain things alto- 
gether. In fact, good dieting means 
eating the proper foods at the prop- 
er time. 

If all this seems like too much 


Sylvia Schur has been writing about 
food for 20 years. For more details, 
see page 5. 
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stress on an unimportant point, 
think of it this way. You wouldn't 
permit an employee to take home 
an expensive piece of equipment 
and casually mistreat it. You 
wouldn't do it yourself. Yet innu- 
merable executives damage them- 
selves and their jobs each day by 
eating too much of the wrong foods. 
To say it another way, too much 
management waist means manage- 
ment waste. 

Dieting or just plain good eating 
habits can help your career. But 
don’t think you can solve the prob- 
lem by simply giving up starches 
or sweets. In many cases, you don’t 
have to. Let’s take a typical exam- 
ple of what happens when an exec- 
utive suddenly becomes conscious 
of his weight. This hypothetical 
example may illustrate some mis- 
takes you might make. 


Michael Wright is the vice presi- 
dent of Delva Developments. At his 
last medical checkup he weighed 
in at 180 pounds. His physician 
looked at his five foot nine inch 
height, shook his head, and _in- 
formed him that he was from 15 
to 20 pounds overweight. The doc- 
tor told Wright that the more over- 
weight you are, the fewer years 
you live. 

Wright's reaction was quick: “I'll 
diet.” He took the doctor's prof- 
fered diet outline, but thought 
he'd use a simpler plan. As he told 
his wife that evening, “With my 
kind of pressure, food is not that 
important—I'll just cut some meals 
and lose weight. I'm busy enough, 
and I certainly have enough will 
power for that.” 

The next morning he began his 
diet. Over the morning paper, he 
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rejected his usual bacon and eggs 
breakfast, and nibbled a slice of 
buttered toast with his coffee. 

When he arrived at his office, the 
coffee wagon had just been by. His 
secretary set out his mug of coffee 
and “just plain Danish” — which 
Wright bolted down—he was really 
hungry now. 

The board meeting seemed long- 
er, and lunchtime later, than usual. 
Joined by his two top salesmen, 
Wright piled into a cab and di- 
rected the driver to a restaurant 
which specialized in  steak—just 
what he needed for his diet. The 
threesome settled back over their 
martinis, consciously skipping the 
first course. Instead they had only 
a “handful” of peanuts with their 
drinks. The waiter obligingly set 
down a tray of garlic toast which— 
like the peanuts—disappeared be- 
fore the steaks arrived. Refills of 
the cocktails were also necessary 
to help fill the time. 

The main dish was a juicy steak 
—2 1/2 inches of beautiful beef. The 
steakhouse’s reputation for large 
portions was more than justified. 
Instead of the usual French fried 
potatoes, the dieting Mr. Wright 
had French fried onions and green 
salad with blue cheese dressing. 
After the lighter main course, he 
allowed himself a small fresh 
strawberry shortcake but without 
whipped cream. 

At five o'clock he joined a couple 


of customers for a drink but 
avoided the canapés that were 
served. He restrieted himself to 


only a few potato chips. In the eve- 
ning he felt he owed himself a good 
meal, having skipped a real break- 
fast and the usual five o'clock ca- 
napés. His wife, who knew how 
hectic his day must have been, rose 
to the occasion. The dinner was 
hearty and good. But Wright kept 
to his “diet.” He had no croutons 
in his creamed asparagus soup and 
with the two grilled juicy lamb 
chops which were served as the 
main dish, he ate only one ear of 
corn (without butter) and half a 
baked potato which he pointedly 
did not heap with butter. He only 
spooned some sour cream over to 
moisten it. He felt freer about the 
avocado salad, which was one of 
his wife’s specialties, and since he 
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put no mayonnaise on it, he al- 
lowed himself a larger portion than 
usual. For dessert he had a small 
wedge of chocolate cake without 
whipped cream and coffee with a 
little cream and no sugar. Having 
had no drinks with dinner, he felt 
that a nightcap was in order before 
retiring. A glass of brandy just hit 
the spot. 

Wright prided himself on_ his 
strong will, and felt that his month 
of dieting proved it. He kept “skip- 
ping” most breakfasts; he some- 
times even skipped lunch and he 
avoided what he knew were “fat- 
tening” foods. By the end of the 
month, he was getting a little edgy 
because of the irregularity of his 
eating habits, but he knew that re- 
ducing was more important. 

It therefore came as a terrible 
shock to him when he weighed in 
at the end of the month, and found 
that he had actually gained. The 
reason was simple. On that very 
first day of supposed dieting, 
Wright actually had 4,175 calories. 
He needed about 2,800 calories a 
day to meet his physical needs—a 
little less than he had last year, 
and more than he would need next 
year, because as we grow older our 
calorie requirements are lowered 
each year. Wright actually had an 
excess of about 1,375 calories on 
that one day of supposed dieting, 
in terms of his size, age and physi- 
cal activities. The result was inev- 
itable: each 3,500 calories in excess 
of his actual needs added one 
pound of weight. 

Wright’s mealtime experience is 
typical of American executives who 
eat relatively more and expend 
relatively less muscular energy 
than almost anyone in other walks 
of life. That is why they are sub- 
ject, to a greater extent than any 
other group, to the dangers of over- 
weight. Statisticians estimate that 
one out of three American execu- 
tives is overweight. Their eating 
habits, combined with their tense, 
highly charged way of life, make 
them perfect candidates for coro- 
nary troubles and other diseases. 
Ironically, they are the prime vic- 
tims of the way of life for which 
they are largely responsible and in 
which they play an indispensable 
role. A way of life which was de- 
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scribed by the noted California nu- 


tritionist, Dr. Lester Morrison, 
bluntly and succinctly, “When it 
comes to conserving energy, we 
seem to have approached as near 
as we can get to a vegetable ex- 
istence.” 

Our executives’ reputation for 
trouble shooting and for quick, 
practical solutions is world-wide. 
But not when it comes to diet. Al- 
though they are, as a group, the 
best informed people in the U.S., 
they remain ignorant about calorie 
calculations. The prevalent belief, 
both false and misleading, seems 
to be that reducing and good eat- 
ing are incompatible. So many ex- 
ecutives alternate between un- 
healthy, gastronomically repulsive 
crash diets and excessive, danger- 
ous Overeating. 


HOW TO ORGANIZE A DIET PLAN 

Unless he plans to make his wife 
an early widow, the good business- 
man applies some of his executive 
abilities to discovering his own diet 
discipline. 

The arithmetic of weight control 
is very simple. If you eat more 
calories than your body can use 
in normal daily activity, the excess 
is stored as fat. Every 3,500 calories 
in excess of your needs, whether 
you eat them in a day or a week, 
add up to a pound of fat. Most ex- 
ecutives who are overweight get 
that way not by gorging, but by 
having just a little bit more than 
they need, fairly regularly. 

To arrive at a sound diet pattern, 
figure out how much you gained 
the past year; how many calories 
this represents in excess of your 
needs (multiply pound by 3,500); 
and how much you would have to 
cut down per day, in order to elim- 
inate this excess. If you gained 10 
pounds in the past year, a cut of 
just 100 calories a day would stop 
weight gain, and help bring you 
back to normal weight. One change 
as simple as cutting down from two 
to one fried egg in the morning 
would do this. 

Or to put it another way, it takes 
about 15 calories a day per pound 
for a moderately active man to 
maintain moderate’ weight. If 





WRIGHT’S MYTH ‘‘DIET’’ 


calories for first day 


BREAKFAST: 
= ff Beeverere eee cree scveseus 65 
fee ee eee ae TOLLE T 50 
COFFEE BREAK: 
2 fF aaeeeree Te isteeeee Tae 
Sugar and cream in coffee ...... tweens’ 50 
345 
LUNCH: 
2 drinks (150 calories each) ..... (ie ceees 300 
| ee ee ee eee Te 200 
2 garlic toast (equiv. 1 reg. toast, 1 pat butter) 115 
Seek (6 On. POVIOTHOUSE) . 6 ww cee 585 
S Fromch frie@ GHIOME .. 0. wc ccc cans 155 
ae Oe ae ee ae 15 
2 tablespoons blue cheese dressing ....... . ae 
Strawberry shortcake ............... tac oo 
Y2 cup strawberries 
sugar 
1 square plain cake 180 
Suger and cream in COMe® . 0... ccc cecccces 50 
1805 
COCKTAILS: 
10 med. potato chips ...... a ieee. San 
f Bee ee ee eer rer eT TT TT ae 
260 
DINNER: 
1 cup creamed asparagus soup ........... 200 
2 lamb chops (6 oz.) ........ Seems 
De rs a ORES CORRES pbb 85 
I ey ee ak eh Oe ae 8S 50 
} MEDIBSROON SOUFr CFOGM 2... wc ccc ecw 50 
ME oe es paca knee ee ch pers 355 
greens 15 
Y2 avocado 280 
1 tablespoon French dressing 60 
1-inch slice chocolate layer cake ........... 210 


Coffee with 1 tablespoon cream .. 


BEFORE BED: 


Oe RC iat re ae eh ek aa 75 


4,175 
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Wright, for example, wanted to 
stay at about 160 pounds, which 


’ | was his best weight, he would mul- 
WRIGHT 4 aa: DIEr tiply 160x15, to get 2,400 calories 


—a total to which he would grad- 
ually return and maintain his nor- 


ma BREAKFAST: mal weight. See box for Wright's 
Orange juice, 5 ounce glass ...... cétesede 2m 9 AOD. colovie saan. 
Cold cereal with 2 glass milk ............ 190 
DE 065s So ee eho Dba Os Ba 125 HOW TO DIET AND ENJOY IT 
1 slice Lh nite eR ee Oe a ee ee aoe ee 60 To do this. it is important to eat 
] teaspoon jelly he ee ee ey ts ee eeee 25 slowly and consciously, really tast- 
Coffee with 1 teaspoon sugar, milk ......... 40 ing everything that is eaten, and 
515 to eat more of low calorie foods. 
To do this at meals, where enter- 
tainment is part of the social and 
COFFEE BREAK: business picture, at 
Black coffee Cocktails: Choose drinks well iced, 
or mixed with water or club soda 
LUNCH: wherever possible. One drink of 
1 whiskey with water .......... Vishatdenn ae whiskey, gin, brandy or rum (1% 
Cel tick 10 ounces) has 125-150 calories—equal 
° wad . ore ae ete ne ae eee, Ten ere to a handful of peanuts, a slice of 
Broiled shrimp in garlic Jae KPa oe weet 350 bread thinly buttered, a large baked 
Tossed green salad, French dressing ........ 80 potato or a thin wedge of sponge 
Thick slice French Breed... wc ccc ccc ecccs 100 cake. So if you have an extra drink, 
a eee Se ee covtuer aoc cut calories accordingly. A glass of 
—e beer, or of dry wine (about 100 
800 calories each) may be as satisfying 
as a second drink, at fewer calories. 
COCKTAILS: Nibbles: You don’t have to count 
-L mexteererreree terre Withee Ti calories for celery sticks, pickled 
5 small pretzel sticks ..... yer Tee Tee 20 carrots 4 a vegetables, 
——, raw mushrooms, radishes, tiny to- 
170 matoes. Just eliminate potato chips, 
salted nuts, and cocktail crackers. 
DINNER: First courses: Clear soups only add 
Consomme with rice ......... coccccccoes 50 up to 25 calories; clams, oysters, 
Sliced round steak, baked or boiled shrimps are only about 10 
roast leg of lamb, 4 oz. ...... sccsesces Se calories each; half a fresh canta- 
Steamed green beans ................ o. ae loupe is yours for 35 calories. 
Oe a errr 50 Main dishes: Most average portions 
1 A et cream, generous .......... 50 of lean meat (four ounces), fish or 
. poultry, without sauce, add up to 
Lettuce and tomato salad, French dressing .... 80 chiles MOK colton Was cae ee 
eS re re ee ee ee 60 more generous in servings of bass, 
So ge rere ree ere Peay oe 50 brains, chicken breast, clams, cod, 
Angel food cake Ce ee ee ee a ee ee he a ee 110 crabmeat, lobster. oysters, shrimp, 
a Se Visa 5 4 eR eee ve OR i brook trout or veal. Go easy on 
aa corned beef, duck, ham and pork. 
840 Ask to have the sauce served on the 
side. This is correct, sophisticated, 
BEFORE BED: and you can make one spoonful go 
i. |. ere arn 75 far. 
rags Vegetables: Here, the method of 
TOTAL 2,400 preparation is as important as the 


vegetable chosen. For instance, 
half a boiled potato, medium size, 
is 50 calories—no cost for a parsley 
sprinkling. That same half potato, 
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sliced and French fried, adds up to 
100 calories. Sliced, sprinkled with 
paprika and broiled, is again only 
50 calories. 

Cheese: If you like the cheese 
board, just study this comparison— 
half cup of cottage cheese, without 
cream, has 100 calories; one ounce 
of American or Roquefort cheese 
has about 100 calories; one ounce 
of Camembert costs 85 calories. 
Dessert: Fruits in their natural 
state are the best bets for dessert— 
with special emphasis on melon, 
berries, grapes, fresh pineapple, 
peaches, plums, or tangerines in 
season. Have fruit cooked in dry 
wine, if you choose, or ask the 
maitre d’ to add just a dash of li- 
queur. Plain gelatin may be satis- 
fying at about 75 calories a portion; 
but beware the whipped cream of- 
ten heaped on top. Whips or souffles 
made with egg white are elegant 
and low calorie. 


Coffee: This fine drink and social 
institution has no calories in its own 
right; the cream and sugar you add 
do have calories. A spoon of sugar 
in your coffee may help you skip 
a rich dessert—but omitting the su- 
gar doesn’t justify a dessert many 
times as rich in calories. Best bet: 
learn to drink it black. Really dash- 
ing: ask for expresso, with a twist 
of lemon peel. 


“The arithmetic of weight control is very simple. If you eat more 
calories than your body can use, the excess is stored as fat.”’ 


The most effective part of a diet 
menu is walking away from the 
table when you are just about sat- 
isfied, with no extra nibbling; then 
walking some more, at least part 
of the way back to the desk or 
office. Moderate and consistent ex- 
ercise not only uses up extra cal- 
ories—it is the best form of relaxa- 
tion in the executive’s tense world. 

Most difficult point to recognize 
in weight control is that whatever 
reduction in calories you make 
now, it must be forever. Since the 
paunchy executive concept went 
out with the upholstered swivel 
desk chair, but the executive-host 
concept remained, the following 
suggestions, for seeming to eat gen- 
erously while you diet, may be help- 
ful. In fact, watch your associates 
closely—they may be using the 
same tricks. 

1. Don't tell anyone you are diet- 
ing. 

2. Don’t skip any of your three 
meals a day. 


Weight in Pounds According to Frame (In Indoor Clothing) 


HEIGHT 
is tt ‘ 
Feet inches 
5 2 
5 3 
DESIRABLE : 
WEIGHTS 5 6 
FOR MEN © 7 
of ages 25 5 8 
and over 5 9 
5 10 
5 11 
6 0 
6 1 
6 2 
6 3 
6 4 





SMALL MEDIUM LARGE 
FRAME FRAME FRAME 
112-120 118-129 126-141 
115-123 121-133 129-144 
118-126 124-136 132-148 
121-129 127-139 135-152 
124-133 130-143 138-156 
128-137 134-147 142-161 
132-141 138-152 147-166 
136-145 142-156 151-170 
140-150 146-160 155-174 
144-154 150-165 159-179 
148-158 154-170 164-184 
152-162 158-175 168-189 
156-167 162-180 173-194 
160-171 167-185 178-199 
164-175 172-190 182-204 








3. Search out new dishes to try. 
Relish the superb flavor in each 
bite. 

4, Order a low calorie appetizer 
to start with—it will save high cal- 
orie nibbling while you wait. 

5. Learn to order quickly and 
suavely—then move on to other top- 
ics of conversation. Food talk may 
make you hungry. 

6. Learn to trim away extra fat 
on meats; go easy on sauces, spread- 
ing one spoonful thinly. 

7. Eat deliberately. The longer 
your plate appears to be full, the 
less trouble you will have refusing 
second helpings. 

8. Don’t give up your cocktail, 
but stretch one tall drink while the 
others have another round. 

9. Don’t overplay the grand host. 
It’s out to force rich foods on your 
guests—and chances are they are 
having the same weight problems. 

10. Don’t use food to appease 
nervousness or boredom. Walk 
away when you have had enough. 

Dr. Herbert Pollack, famous nu- 
tritionist, stresses that cutting down 
on calories is the first step in cho- 
lesterol control. The second step is 
avoiding saturated fats, and using 
polyunsaturated oils and foods high 
in polyunsaturates instead. Here 
are seven rules for controlling cho- 
lesterol: 

1. Cut down on fatty meats; 
trim all visible fats from meats. 

2. Avoid butter and _ butter 
sauces; ask to have foods cooked 
with vegetable oil instead. 

3. Increase your use of fish, shell- 
fish and poultry instead of meat. 

4, Drink skim or partly-skim milk 
or buttermilk. 

5. Order low-fat cottage cheese. 

6. Avoid nuts and chocolate. 

7. Eat less. 

That is probably the best piece 
of business advice you can get or 
give at a lunch table. « 
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A WAY TO STOP HEADACHES- 


Put your 


PERSONNEL POLICIES 


in writing 


Small or large, your company cannot afford seat-of-the-pants personnel policies. 


Unless policies are spelled out in clear, plain English, you are creating management 


problems. Investigation in companies of al] kinds proves this. Here are facts on how 


to write a good personnel policy guide without spending a lot of money on it. 


Me You get big savings 
when you put your personnel poli- 
cies in writing. 

You don’t need to spend a lot of 
money and create an_ elaborate 
manual for employees. But give 
your people the rules of the game 
in plain, simple writing and you 
avoid a bevy of headaches. 

Don't say your company is too 
small. In many ways a small com- 
pany needs a written policy guide 
more than a big company. 

Here are five facts that point to 
the savings you get when you put 
personnel policies in writing: 


1. AVOID “INFANT 
MORTALITY’’ 


® The biggest risk of employee 
turnover comes in the first six 
months of employment. This “infant 
mortality’ among employees is 





Edgar S. Ellman is owner of Edgar S. 
Ellman & Associates, Chicago, For 


details, see page 5. 
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by Edgar S. Elliman 
Personnel Consultant 


costly—and a headache. Generally 
it can be traced to poor induction 
of the employee and failure to sell 
him on the company. 


2. CURE EMPLOYEE 
BLINDNESS 


# The plight of many working peo- 
ple is that they do not know what 
their company’s policies and bene- 
fits are, and they are often afraid 
to ask. These “blind” employees 
may try to get the picture from 
their fellow workers, but the infor- 
mation they get is often incomplete 
or incorrect. 

Don’t assume that a candidate 
for a typing job will ask about em- 
ployee policies during her employ- 
ment interview. Her aim then is to 
get the job. She probably won't risk 
quizzing the interviewer. 


3. STOP DISCRIMINATION 


® In the employee's view, equality 
under the rules is as important as 
the rules themselves. Two em- 


ployees may benefit under a liberal 
company policy, but if one feels the 
other is getting a more generous 
break from management, he feels 
he has been discriminated against. 

People work best when treated 
firmly, fairly and with consistency. 
Sometimes ambiguous policies and 
favoritism (real or imagined) are 
convenient, but they lead to special 
requests and special considerations 
—and these cause trouble. 

It is difficult to administer per- 
sonnel policies that are not precise, 
or that are unknown or misunder- 
stood by workers. 


4. BLOCK UNIONIZATION 


# Employees are less likely to turn 
to a union when a company will- 
ingly communicates its employee 
policies and practices. 

It is a dangerous fallacy to be- 
lieve that you invite a union to or- 
ganize your people when you put 
your personnel policies in writing. 

The trouble is that in some com- 
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panies the only record of the em- 
ployees’ rights, benefits and_privi- 
leges is the labor-management 
contract (distributed to employees 
by the union). Naturally, in such 
cases, workers turn to the union, 
not to management. 

But when a company puts its 
cards on the table, with a written 
policy guide, it destroys at least 
some of the union’s appeal. 


5S. DESTROY FEAR 


=» Every employee feels insecure in 
his job to one degree or another. 
The fear of losing one’s job is often 
strongest in the smaller or younger 


ence at a central place, is enough. 
On the other hand, you may want 
to reproduce copies so that every 
employee can have his own. 

Experience in companies of all 
kinds proves there are a few good 
rules to follow when you decide to 
put your personnel policies in writ- 
ing for your people. Here are some 
key points: 


Don't “do-it-yourself.” Chances are 
you will never complete the job. 
You don't have time. Even though 
you may be the man who has to 
approve or decide on policy mat- 
ters, delegate this editorial work. 
Pick a writer. Assign the task of 








if you go into the 
armed services 
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to tell the reason for a company 
rule or benefit. It is your chance to 
inform everyone of the philosophy 
underlying the company’s policies. 
Sell it to supervision. Don’t bypass 
the role of the supervisors or de- 
partment heads. Show them the 
written policy before releasing it 
to the people they guide. Ask your 
key people for opinions and advice. 


The $5 bonus 


Recently the executive vice presi- 
dent of a wallpaper company in- 
vited all plant supervisors to a 
dinner to introduce a new set of 
written personnel policies. He ex- 





HOLIDAYS LIFE INSURANCE 
New Year's Oay Labor Day Provided at low cost group rates shared equally 
Memorial Day Thanksgiving Day between you and NUCLEAR-CHICAGO (see en 
4th of J Christmas Day closed Booklet) 
VACATIONS ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
Granted on the basis of *4 days of vacation for each Provided at mo cost to you. If you are injured on 
month of employment from July Ist to July Ist the jod you will receive necessary first aid 
. 3 weeks v t fter 10 year f servi linitcal 
tools, cars, and equipment week acation after 10 years of service clinical treatment, hospital care, etc. If totally 
ciate disabled you will receive weekly compensation 
Sp gern a Po ye dig. SICK PAY ranging from $45.00 to $51.00 depending upon 
ts Company propery Granted on te of 4 hours pay per month number of dependents 
pads tron ake gow Unuse ick o vacatio m 
se use i without weiner ca aS DREAD DISEASE INSURANCE 
OVERTIME Available each AUGUST at low cost group premium 


ation, please! 
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Pay Day 





Two examples of how companies present policy facts to em- 
ployees clearly and concisely. The spread above is from an em- - 
ployee booklet by International Harvester Company. At right is a 
one-page policy statement for employees at Nuclear-Chicago Corp. ronal 


firm that hasn’t gained stability or 
a structured organization. There is 
an underlying feeling of risk that 
a smaller firm might suddenly run 
into financial problems, lay off some 
employees or go out of business. 

The employee policy guide re- 
assures people. Just by its existence, 
it tells them they are important 
enough to be kept informed, and 
that the company has committed 
itself to treat everyone equitably. 


How to do it at low cost 


You can spend as little as a few 
cents per copy of your policy man- 
ual. In some cases, a single typed 
copy, available for employee refer- 
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Friday afternoon 
ent at 3:00 p.m 


REST PERIODS 


period 





policy writing to someone inside or 
outside of the organization who can 
put ideas into simple, direct words. 
Sometimes the office manager, 
chief accountant, or general fore- 
man may know the policies better 
than anyone else, and may know 
how to administer a policy prop- 
erly. But he may not be the best 
man for this important writing job. 
Keep it simple. A concise, easy-to- 
read statement of policy is under- 
stood best. Leave room for inter- 
pretation. Tightly written policies 
tend to minimize the role of the 
supervisor who must administer 
and explain. 

Explain why as well as what. Your 
policy handbook is an ideal place 


h,, 


This Will Interest YOU! 


Time and one-half for ail work performed in excess 
of 8 hours per day and 40 hours per work week 


PAY INCREASES 


performance. Initial review in 6 
weeks Additional reviews in accordance with 


established practice 
JOB EVALUATION 


By Grades. The more highly skilled the job -— the 


Work week is Wednesday throug 


Tuesday. Checks may be cashed near your 


15 minutes in the morning and 15 minutes in the ue 


afternoon. Free co is served during the morning 


HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE } 

Provided at no cost for your coverage. Family nuctear-chl 

protec va e for a nominal additional charge a eeoearran 
ee Booklet 3) nwase 


NUCLEAR-CHICAGO CORPORATION 


rates 

CAFETERIA 

For your use and convenience. Sandwiches, Hot 
foods, Salads, Desserts, Beverages, Sweet rolls 
Candy, and Cigarettes are available in our vending 
machines 

GARMENTS 

Smocks and aprons provided for certain jobs, if you 
desire, at no cost 

YOUR SUPERVISOR 

Fee! free to discuss any questions of problem 
0 with your supervisor. If you are unable to come to 


epart 
° work for any reason, it is impertent that you notify 
him promptly. His name is 





Telephone - VAnderbilt 7-4456 Extension 








plained that management had 
decided to give production workers 
a $5 quarterly bonus for perfect 
attendance. 

It took one department head less 
than a minute to stand and make 
the following objection: 

“The $5 quarterly bonus won't 
work. We already grant our people 
one paid day per quarter for sick 
leave. Almost everyone in my de- 
partment manages to be absent this 
one day. If you want to give an at- 
tendance bonus and make it work, 
youd better make it competitive 
with sick leave.” 

The $5 bonus was increased to 
$15 (the average daily pay) and 
attendance improved significantly 
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CHECKLIST FOR PERSONNEL POLICY BOOKLETS 


Employee Benefits 


Annual open house or picnic 

Annual physical exam 

Attendance bonus 

Benefit for adoption of children 

Cafeteria 

Christmas party 

Contests 

Credit Union 

Critical illness in family 

Educational assistance 

Employee birthday fund 

Extra vacation benefits for older em- 
ployees 

Funeral benefit 

Jury duty 

Library 

Marriage, birth and death benefits 

Military reserve training 

Military service benefit 

Military service bonus 

Paid holidays 

Pension plan 

Profit sharing trust fund 

Purchase of company products 

Rest periods 

Retirement plan 

Scholarship fund 

Service and length of tenure awards 

Sick leave policy 

Sports and recreation 

Stock purchases 

Time off to vote 

Uniforms 

Vacation policy 


Insurance, Health and Safety 


First aid room 

Group health and accident insurance 
Group life insurance 

Major medical insurance 
Reporting accidents 

Safety rules and regulations 
Shop rules and regulations 
Social security 
Unemployment compensation 
Weekly indemnity insurance 
Workmen's compensation 
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Pay and Hour Policies 


Call-in pay 

Cost-of-living increases 

Extra pay for shift work 

Hours of work 

Incentive pay 

Job tickets 

Overtime 

Overtime during a week in which 
there is a holiday 

Overtime on a holiday 

Overtime on Saturday 

Overtime on Sunday 

Pay day 

Pay increases 

Piece-rate compensation 

Reporting pay 

Savings bonds and savings accounts 

Severance pay 

Supper money 

Time clocks and timecards 

Wage rates and range 

Work hours for women employees 


Rules and Regulations 


Bulletin boards 

Care of equipment 

Changes in marital status or address 

Conduct and good behavior 

Contributions to charities 

Exit interview 

Fire drills and air raid shelters 

Fire prevention 

Horseplay 

Housekeeping 

Leaves of absence (maternity, per- 
sonal and illness) 

Locker rooms 

Material passes 

No soliciting rule 

Package passes 

Parking lots 

Phone calls 

Receiving mail at the company 

Requisitioning supplies 

Rule violations which may cause dis- 
missal 

Rumors 

Tardiness penalty 

Tone signals or bells 

Wage assignments and garnishments 


Wash and cleanup time 
Washrooms 
Working supplies and equipment 


General Subjects 


Advice on where to report to work 
and when 

Aid in computing taxes 

Annual bonus 

Aptitude testing 

Badges—identification 

Canteen—vending machines 

Car pools 

Check cashing service 

Company house organ 

Complaints and grievances 

Employee training 

Employment of relatives © 

Employment physical exam 

Explanation of each department func- 
tion 

Fair employment practice 

Financial assistance 

History of the company 

Idea awards and suggestion systems 

Introduction and greeting by president 

Job descriptions 

Job titles 

Laundry service 

Lost and found 

Map of the plant 

Merit rating 

Notary public 

Organization chart 

Policy of promoting from within 

Posting of job opportunities 

Probationary period of employment 

Products, product line, or services 

Re-employment policy 

Referring applicants to company 

Role of the personnel department 

Sales and distribution outlets of com- 
pany 

Supervisor training 

Talking things over 

Transfers and promotions 

Visitors 

Wage surveys 

Warnings and suspensions 

Who's who in the company 

Your immediate supervisor 














throughout the plant at no increased 
cost of operation. 


Check local trends 


Before establishing a policy it is 
generally a sound idea to check it 
against trends in your area and in- 
dustry. Your competition as far as 
recruiting and holding good em- 
ployees may not be the same as it 
is in getting and holding customers. 
In this instance you must establish 
policies which are competitive with 
others in your area. 

Groups and organizations within 
an industry often exchange vital in- 
formation. Trade associations are a 
valuable source of wage and benefit 
data. On a broader scale the United 
States Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, now con- 
ducts annual surveys in 80 sample 
areas which contain four-fifths of 
the population. These studies re- 
veal the earnings, employment 
practices, and supplementary wage 
benefits, including information on 
professional and managerial occu- 
pations, on a regularly recurring 
basis. Some firms surveyed have as 
few as 50 employees. 

Last year in the first of a series 
of annual surveys of fringe benefits 
in 60 major U. S. metropolitan 
areas, there were some significant 
fiadings which might affect your 
decisions in establishing personnel 
policy. (The survey included three 
million office workers and 11 
million plant workers classified 
as manufacturing, transportation, 
wholesale trade, retailing, finance 
and real estate, and selected serv- 
ices. Data was also divided into 
four major geographical areas.)* 
Here are the major findings: 

1. Nearly all office and plant work- 
ers in the areas received paid holi- 
days. The national average annually 
was 7.8 days for office and 6.9 days 
for plant workers. These averages 
include half-pay paid holidays. 
Seven paid holidays were appli- 
cable to the greatest proportion of 
office workers (25%) and _ plant 
workers (34%). 

2. Paid vacations were available to 
99% of the office and plant workers. 
Almost six million of the 14 million 
office and plant workers in the 
scope of the survey were provided 





*From Monthly Labor Review, April 1961, 
Vol. 84, No. 4, pp. 379-387, USDL, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 
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vacation pay after as little as six 
months of service. 
3. Check your vacation policy 
against these survey findings. “As 
length of service increases, workers 
may earn the following benefits: 
virtually all can qualify for at least 
one week's vacation pay by com- 
pleting a year’s service; more than 
94% qualify for two weeks’ pay 
after five years of service; three or 
more weeks’ pay is available to al- 
most 30% after 10 years and to 
three-fourths of the workers after 
15 years. Twenty-four percent of 
the office and plant workers can re- 
ceive four or more weeks’ pay after 
25 vears of service.” 
4. Typically, benefits were more 
extensive for office employees, par- 
ticularly as to the maximum amount 
of vacation pay and the amount of 
pay granted for comparable serv- 
ice or seniority. For example, max- 
imum vacation pay of four weeks 
or more was available to 397 of the 
office workers and only 25% of the 
plant workers. 
5. Life insurance, the most preva- 
lent form of insurance coverage, 
applied to 92% of the office and to 
89% of the plant workers.* Eighty- 
three percent of the office workers 
and 86% of the plant workers were 
covered by hospitalization and sur- 
gical fees insurance. 
6. More than 80% of the office and 
plant workers were covered by one 
or more plans that provided weekly 
or monthly cash payments during 
illness or accident disability. 
7. Medical insurance providing for 
complete or partial cost of doctors’ 
hospital fees covered about 60% of 
the office and plant workers. 
8. Major medical, sometimes re- 
ferred to as catastrophe insurance, 
covered 42% of the office and 20% of 
plant employees. 
9. Almost two-thirds of the office 
workers and four-fifths of the plant 
workers had 40-hour work weeks. 
Nearly all other office workers had 
work schedules of less than 40 
hours—most frequently 37% hours. 
10. The great majority of manufac- 
turing plant workers were em- 
ployed in firms with added pay pro- 
visions for late-shift operations. 

In all the information available 





*In the survey all insurance coverages shown 
were those in which the company paid for at 
least a portion of the cost. 





there was no consistent pattern of 
benefits being more prevalent in 
one industry or region of the coun. 
try. For example, workers in the 
northeast had more holidays and 
generally received longer vacations 
after shorter periods of service, but 
larger proportions of workers in the 
north central region were provided 
with health and insurance plans, 
The Labor Department office in 
your area can provide you with an 
up-to-date local report. 


Innovations 


The checklist of policies which 
may be included in an employee 
booklet (see page 43) permits you 
to consider those items which are 
most important in your company. 
This checklist should not be looked 
upon as a recommendation to pub- 
lish a policy on every subject, how- 
ever. Choose those items most per- 
tinent to your operation. 

Among some of the innovations 
in recently published policy book- 
lets are: 
1. Organization chart and “Who's 
Who?” in the company. This may be 
folded in the back of the booklet 
and replaced from time to time. 
Keeps employees informed on per- 
sonnel changes. 
2. Map of the plant and office areas. 
Applicable to larger firms in spread 
out areas, a map helps newcomers 
find their way around. 
3. Policy for educational assistance. 
A reasonable financial aid plan en- 
couraging employees to qualify 
themselves for promotion pays off 
in improved morale as well as 
higher efficiency. 

Once the policy booklet is com- 
pleted and ready for distribution, 
consider the idea of mailing a copy 
to each employee at home. In this 
way you can be sure that people 
will have ample opportunity to read 
the contents of the booklet thor- 
oughly. Also, the wives and de- 
pendents of the breadwinners will 
learn more about the company. 
Thus the booklet becomes a public 
relations tool as well. 

As a final suggestion, it is a good 
idea to prepare a special policy in- 
terpretation handbook for super- 
visors. Longer and more compre- 
hensive in form, this handbook will 
aid the supervisor in his daily work 
of explaining and interpreting per- 
sonnel policies. = 
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Teletype equipment in Data-Phone service 


All Teletype sending and receiving equipment— 
page printers, tape punches and tape readers—can be 
used in Data-Phone service, the new Bell System meth- 
od of data transmission via regular telephone lines. 


Data can be speeded over local or long distance 
lines—to a single destination or to several destinations 
simultaneously. The data can be received on plain 
message paper . . . punched paper tape. . . or margin- 
ally perforated business forms of almost any size. 
And always there is a ‘“‘home record”’ of what is sent. 


Significant paper work simplification and time 
savings can be achieved in handling accounting and 
billing information, inventories, payrolls, invoices, 
sales orders, ticket pick-up and numerous other kinds 
of business detail. If desired, punched tape can be 
obtained as a by-product of both sending and receiv- 
ing operations, for later use with business machines. 


A growing number of firms are already using 
Teletype equipment over Data-Phone circuits. For 
example, companies that purchase large quantities of 
airline space place orders by phone, then receive 
tickets on Teletype printers right in their own offices. 
With this method, tickets are received faster, mes- 
senger service is eliminated, and records for account- 
ing purposes are automatically provided. 


Teletype Corporation manufactures page printers 
and tape units such as the Model 28 equipment illus- 
trated above for the Bell System and others who 
require the utmost reliability from their data com- 
munications facilities. 

If you would like to investigate the advantages 
of Teletype equipment for your business, write to 
Teletype Corporation, Dept. 38-H, 5555 Touhy Ave- 
nue, Skokie, Illinois. 


TE=- LE TST YP — 


CORPORATION © svssiomny of Western Electric Company we. 


(Circle number 124 for more information) 
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ROYAL TRAVELER — 
a fine companion 


Five grooming essentials in fine gold finish or 
sparkling chrome plate. Handsome new reus- 
able case — ideal for cuff links, tie bars, 
studs, etc., while traveling or at home. One 
of the most complete and luxurious gifts yet! 


Thank-yous for customers. Reminders 
for prospects. Holiday gifts for em- 
ployees. Highest quality, fully guaran- 
teed. KUSTOM KING business gifts 
insure good will long after the gift 
occasion has passed. Attractively pack- 
aged with your holiday greeting in- 
cluded. For a constant reminder of you 
and your thoughtfulness, build good 
will with KUSTOM KING! 


KUSTOM KEYPER — 
practicality plus! 








Handsome key case 
with pocket knife, 
bottle opener, screw 
driver, and nail file 
built right in. 
Genuine top grain , 
cowhide case in 
choice of colors, 
with removable key 
hooks. Packed in 
handsome gift box. 


For complete information about these 


— and other—handy, handsome 
KUSTOM KING gifts, write 


THE W. E. BASSETT CO. 
Derby, Conn. 


Manufacturers of TRIM® Manicure Implements 


(Circle number 103 for more information) 
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Manager asks expert 


by Dr. Robert N. McMurry 


WHEN IS IT RIGHT TO VETO A WAGE INCREASE? 


Question: I’m the general manager 
of a medium sized company. A 
short while ago, one of my super- 
visors came to me and suggested 
that the wages for his department 
be based on wages paid to other 
people in our area who do similar 
work. He had made a study which 
showed that the people in his de- 
partment were getting about 15% 
less than the area scale for similar 
work. 

I refused to upgrade wages on 

the basis of this report. I did so for 
several reasons. I know that such 
an increase would add to the ever- 
burgeoning costs of operating the 
company. I also know that an in- 
crease in one department would 
have an effect on other depart- 
ments. My supervisor insists that I 
have not been fair, and that he will 
have difficulty holding onto his 
people. Can you tell me whether 
my decision was right? 
Answer: The mere fact that the 
wage rates in one department are 
15% below some survey figures 
doesn’t necessarily mean anything. 
Pay rates are only one of a number 
of factors which will attract and 
hold good people to particular jobs. 
Job steadiness and security, pres- 
tige, a congenial work group, chal- 
lenging assignments, a sense of do- 
ing something very necessary to the 
community, liberal employee bene- 
fits, the presence or absence of pres- 
sure, compatible supervision, con- 
venience of hours or place of work 
—these are all factors which may in- 
fluence a qualified individual to 
take or to stick with a job. 

The big question really is: is 
your supervisor having trouble get- 
ting or holding good people on 
these jobs? If so, then he has a 
legitimate problem and it’s up to 


you to listen. If his survey figures 
are a good cross-section of the pay 
scales for similar jobs in the com- 
munity, they may indicate the why 
of the problem. Then it’s your job 
to do something about it, with or 
without changing the rates for 
other people in other departments. 

It would be a good idea to study 
in advance the effects a wage in- 
crease would have on other depart- 
ments. You might check around to 
see if they have the same problem 
as the department in question. If 
they do, then a full scale wage 
study is called for. Such a study 
may simply be limited to finding 
out going community rates unless 
the community rates don’t stack up 
with the existing rates for various 
jobs in your company. 

At this point, you may think I'm 
going to recommend a formal job 
evaluation program using such fac- 
tors as education and training to 
determine each job’s true worth. 
Not on your life! Despite what 
many job evaluation experts will 
tell you about how exact or scien- 
tific their methods are, there is no 
objective way to determine the 
proper rates for executive, profes- 
sional and technical jobs. 

Actually, pay rates are correct if 
most people will agree they are 
correct. It’s all a matter of subjec- 





GOT A PERSONNEL 
PROBLEM? 


Send it for treatment (your 
anonymity preserved, of 
course) to: 


Manager asks expert, 
c/o Business Management 
22 W. Putnam Ave., 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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tive judgments or opinions. The 
best management tool I can suggest 
is a simple and inexpensive one 
which we have used many times. It 
pools the opinions of key individ- 
uals, representing all the major 
parts of the business, as to the order 
of importance of each of the jobs to 
the company as a whole. These 
pooled judgments of job worth 
should then be compared with both 
the existing rates and the going 
community rates to see what sort 
of compromise is needed to main- 
tain the most meaningful internal 
pay differentials, yet keep most of 
the rates reasonably in line with 
community rates. 

Should you bother to use such a 
tool? Not unless there is clear evi- 
dence that it is needed. Why try to 
determine what is acceptable if you 
believe you've already achieved it? 


CAN | CONTROL 
A BRILLIANT MAN? 


Question: We have an 
working for us who is one of the 
most brilliant men I know. His work 
is often superior. But he’s hard to 
control. What frequently happens 
is this: hell go out on a field trip 
for one or two days, and then wire 
me that he needs four or five more 
days to complete the project. In 
several cases, I know he has not 
needed that much time. I’ve spoken 
to him about it. But he consistently 
disregards my request. I don’t want 
to lose this man but I can't have 
him, in effect, “running his own 
show.” Can you suggest a way I can 
control him? 


engineer 


Answer: You have already tried the 
nice approach, with no_ results. 
Now it is time for firmer, no non- 
sense tactics. Call the man in and 
explain to him that it isn’t fair to 
your other engineers if he has a 
special deal which gives him extra 
vacation days. Tell him you'll be 
glad to let him split up his vacation 
into several periods of a few days 
each if that is how he wants it—but 
that this will mean he won't get a 
full vacation later when the other 
men do. Then the next time he 
wires for extra time on a job and 
you dont think it is warranted, 
send him this wire: 

TAKE YOUR TIME. IT’S YOUR 
OWN. HAPPY VACATION. 
Western Union 
gets the message. s 
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Cotton toweling supplied to Jacksonville, 
Florida, City Hall by Jacksonville Linen 


Service, a branch of National Linen 
Service Corp. 


Cotton wins City Hall vote 


A model of modern design, the new 16-story City Hall of Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida, is the pride of every citizen. Here more than 600 city employees work 
in surroundings as handsome and comfortable as they are efficient. 

Among the up-to-the-minute features of the Jacksonville City Hall is 
Fairfax continuous cotton toweling in both employee and public washrooms. 
Selected for its consistently high quality, Fairfax cotton toweling is an 
ideal complement to this building’s striking functional design. In addition, 
it assures good housekeeping, lowers maintenance costs—and is a pleasure 
and convenience for ali who use it. 

Why not look into the advantages of cotton toweling for your operation? 
For free booklet, write Fairfax, Dept. R-8, 111 West 
40th St., New York 18. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 

You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 





CLEAN COTTON TOWELS...SURE SIGN OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 
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WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y.  “*T!¥® 
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Fiow to cut costs 


when you build a building 


It’s easy to waste money on a new building, but it’s even easier to save. 


Whether youre planning now—or five years from now—there are certain 


facts you have to know. This article tells why costs often get out of 


line, and lists actions you can take to keep these costs down. 


ms You can waste 
thousands of dollars on a new 
building before the first shovel 
breaks ground. 

Just as easily, you can save thou- 
sands. It all depends on how much 
you know about getting a building 
built. 

Most wasteful and unnecessary 
costs are the result of unduly high 
contractor bids. Yet no ethical con- 
tractor deliberately pads bids to 
create big profits for himself. Gen- 
erally, if four or five contractors’ 
bids are higher than they should be, 
it's the company itself which has 
forced the bids up. 

Why do bids frequently get out 
of line? Let’s take an oversimplified 
example. 

Suppose you've decided to erect 
a new plant. You want it done 
quickly. You send the plans out to 
four or five contractors, but you 
specify that they must have their 
bids in within a week. The chances 





Cushing C. Bozenhard is a general 
contractor with 11 years experience 
in competitive bidding. For further 
details, see page 5. 
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are each bid will be too high. 
Why? Simply because you 
haven't allowed the contractors 
time to develop careful estimates 
and to collect bids from several 
subcontractors. The contractors bid 
high to protect themselves against 
possible loss—and with your money. 
Most managers have only a smat- 
tering of information or misinfor- 
mation about what creates waste 
or savings in construction. No man- 
ager would buy $10,000 worth of 
equipment without careful study. 
But cases show that many charge 
willingly—and blindly—into expen- 
sive building projects without any 
real knowledge of what to do. 
Unfortunately, ignorance of pro- 
cedure won't keep a manager from 
obtaining bids on a building. But 
ignorance is guaranteed to make 
the bids higher. 
Here are several actions you can 
take to help keep the costs of a new 
building low. 


1. ALLOW TIME FOR 
PLANNING 

s Hasty planning will waste your 

money. 


Designing an industrial building 
may not be as difficult or demand- 
ing as designing the Empire State 
Building. Nevertheless, careful plan- 
ning is the magic that produces the 
most economical result. 

The subtleties of good design 
reap the most rewards for the user, 
but they take the most time for the 
designer. An architect needs time 
to figure out the most efficient and 
most economical design for a build- 
ing. If he is rushed, he may have to 
use his first—and most expensive— 
design. 

Your interest is best served if 
you allow sufficient time to permit 
a complete job of designing, bid- 
ding, and building. There may be 
valid instances where time is so 
critical that immediate ground 
breaking is desired—but realize that 
it is costly. For a $100,000 or more 
job, try to allow a year or more for 
planning—never less than eight 
months for the simplest building. 


2.GIVE TIME FOR BIDDING 


s» Rush the contractors’ bidding 
and you will raise the price of your 
building. 
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by Cushing C. Bozenhard, 
President, The Bozenhard Co., Inc. 


To a contractor, bidding is a sci- 
entific procedure. Developing an 
estimate is a matter of measuring 
every bit of material, and gauging 
every item of labor. It involves the 
careful analysis of how to proceed, 
which methods to use, and how to 
coordinate various phases of the 
work. To determine his lowest price 
(which competitive bidding forces 
him to do) his estimate must be 
carefully considered and then re- 
considered. His final bid is then 
priced to insure a reasonable profit. 
If you limit the time for careful 
analysis, he must bid on_ first 
guesses. You can be sure that his 
guesses will be high enough to pro- 
tect him from losing any money. 

Also, in a large building the con- 
tractor will require subcontractors 
to bid on different aspects of the 
job. Subcontractor bidding can be 
highly competitive—which — helps 
the general contractor to keep his 
final bid low. However, subcontrac- 
tors must be given time to prepare 
bids. For the mechanical 
trades of heating, plumbing and 
electrical work, this procedure may 
take at least three days for each 


major 
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sub. If you give the contractors too 
short a period, you force them to 
limit the number of subcontractors 
they can give the plans to. This 
limits the competition and tends to 
make final bids higher. Experience 
shows general contractors should 
have ample time to complete bids. 


3. HAVE ENOUGH BLUEPRINTS 


s Many companies have too few 
copies of the blueprints reproduced. 
This is penny wise, but pound fool- 
ish. 

Make sure your architect supplies 
you with enough copies of the blue- 
prints. A good rule of thumb is: 
one set of architectural, and two 
sets of mechanical trades, for each 
of the general contractors bidding. 

This saves time by not making 
any contractor wait for plans. It 
allows each contractor to create 
greater competitive bidding among 
the trades. 


4. SELECT COMPETENT BIDDERS 


= Be that all bidders have 
the ability and the resources to do 
the job. 


sure 


Your architect should know sev- 
eral good contractors. It is to the 
owner's advantage to have the archi- 
tect and the contractor on the best 
of terms. They will work better to- 
gether if they have a background 
of trust and faith in each other's 
abilities. 

Don’t overdo it, however. If you 
have too many bidders, the more 
competent contractors tend to drop 
out. 


5. MAKE NO RIDICULOUS 
REQUIREMENTS 


» Have faith in the contractors 
you invite to bid. If you can't trust 
them to finish the job within a rea- 
sonable date—don’t invite them to 
bid. Experience has proved that 
writing financial penalties into con- 
tracts to assure completion dates 
isn’t always practical. Ask yourself, 
is this completion date really vital? 

Recently a contract for a $200,000 
building contained a clause stating 
that the building must be com- 
pleted by January |. Failure to meet 
the date called for a heavy finan- 
cial penalty. The owner, however, 
reserved the right to delay the 
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ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW 


ABOUT RECORD STORAGE 
IN 2 FREE BOOKLETS 


Send for your FREE ‘Manual of 
Record Storage Practice” telling you how 
long to retain or destroy business records. 
It outlines an easy-to-do storage plan 
for inactive records. 

With the Manual we will send our New 
Catalog on Record Storage Filing Equip- 
ment. Learn the facts that every business- 
man should know about record storage. 


Clip ad to your letterhead and mail to: 


HERS 
2 2, BANKERS BOX CO., Dept. MM-8 


Sa 2 Record Specialists Since 1918 
Fond 2607 N. 25th Ave., Franklin Park, tl. 
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award of the contract until Novem- 
ber 1, making the schedule physi- 
cally impossible, and the penalty 
unavoidable. Actually, this clause 
only assured the owner that the cost 
of the penalty would be included 
in all the bids. 

Unless the length of time speci- 
fied allows the contractor reason- 
able time to complete the build- 
ing, he will include the cost of the 
penalty in his bid. Then if he man- 
ages to make the deadline, you will 
have merely paid him an unneces- 
sary bonus, 


6. LIMIT ALTERNATIVE PLANS 


# Unreasonable alternates to your 
building plans create unreasonably 
high bids. 

Asking contractors for alternate 
prices is reasonable as long as the 
alternative specifications are prac- 
tical and clear-cut. For instance, no 
contractor would balk at giving al- 
ternate costs for walnut paneling 
vs. a bare concrete wall. But it isn’t 
practical to ask for a completely 
different interior design. This would 
take 10 extra pages of specifications. 
The blueprint you give the contrac- 
tors can only show one base bid 
design. The written description of 
the alternate cannot take the place 
of the more accurate plans. 

For example, in a recent church 
addition expected to cost $150,000, 
a line was drawn through the ele- 
vations, 20 feet from the end. The 
bidders were asked how much 
would be saved if the building were 
made 20 feet shorter. In effect, the 
contractors had to re-design the 
building in their minds and figure 
two jobs from the beginning. On 
the alternate, they were estimating 
a job without the aid of a set of 
plans. 

You just can’t get an intelligent 
bid with this kind of planning. You 
can get a bid as the contractors 
will protect themselves—with your 
money. 


7. INCLUDE EVERYTHING— 
NO SHELLS 


e It is false economy to figure: 
“Well do the heating, finishing, 
painting, and demolition, etc., and 
save money.” 

If you have five more electricians, 
three more steamfitters, and four 
more painters than your business 
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needs, this kind of thinking is good 
in business. But then, your profits 
most likely wouldn't warrant a new 
building anyway. 

Here's what happens when you 
try to do these jobs: 

1. The contractor will not be too 
interested in an incomplete job. He 
knows from experience that the 
final completion will mean delays— 
thus tying up his crews for long 
periods of time. What happens, for 
instance, if his wall plasterers are 
held up waiting for your electricians 
to get time to do the concealed 
wiring? The contractor's lack of in- 
terest may show up in higher bids. 
Contractors will work under any 
kind of conditions if you are willing 
to pay them. 

2. Contractors realize that on 
most shell type constructions they 
will be ultimately responsible for 
the coordination of the plumbing, 
heating and electrical work. Build- 
ing takes teamwork in every sense 
of the word. There has to be co- 
operation between all the trades. 
The general contractor is responsi- 
ble tor this kind of cooperation, 
whether your men or subcontractors 
handle the interior work. The gen- 
eral contractor will add the cost of 
this supervision to his bid. 

3. The major trades of heating, 
plumbing and electrical work rep- 
resent a large part of the contract 
on which there is little or no risk 
for the general contractor. If these 
trades are included in the total bid, 
the percentage of commission on 
the total job will be fairly low. 
When the major trades are omitted 
—as in the case of shell building— 
this commission is naturally higher, 
because the unpredictable risk is 
higher. 

4. You become responsible for 
buying all the equipment and 
materials to be installed in the 
shell. Chances are you cannot buy 
them as cheaply or as wisely as 
the contractor. So you spend more 
than necessary—or worse, purchase 
cheaper quality products. 

5. The cost of labor is apt to be 
higher. For instance, your plant 
electricians are more concerned 
with minor repairs. If you use them 
to fill in the shell, they will work 
slower and with less economy than 
a construction electrician. 

For these five reasons, building 
a shell to save money often costs 
you more. The only difference is 
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Office furniture by The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


This office is a winner by G.F. ... a wonderful combination of beau- 
tiful color, luxurious comfort and real efficiency. Naugahyde, the 
finest in vinyl upholstery, and U.S. Koylon, the world’s finest foam 
cushioning, do the perfect job. Naugahyde makes it possible for your 
office workers to enjoy light, bright colors — with no sacrifice to prac- | 
“Kovlon ticality. Naugahyde is so easy to care for—a damp cloth keeps it fresh 
ema and clean. And for the epitome of refreshing, relaxing, correct seating 


comfort, insist on Koylon. Next time you buy office furniture, specify 





Naugahyde and Koylon. They’re the best your money can buy! 


United States Rubber 


Coated Fabrics and Koylon Seating Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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“Maggie” Magnetic Boards Keep 
You on Top of Every Operation 


Maggie’ Magnetic Visual Controls offer the 


easiest and quickest way to chart sales, traffic, 


personnel or any other phase of your business. 


Colorful, magnetic indicators that you can move 
with fingertip ease graphically show work com 
pegs 


because 


pleted and work to be done. No cards, 


or other nuisance devices to 


Boards 
Pays for 


replace 


‘Maggie’ with magnetic indicators last 


indefinitely. itself many times over 


because the first cost is the last cost. 
Priced from $49.50 complete. 


Write for FREE catalogue on the most 
modern and flexible control system avail- 
able today. 
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with Vx] Custom designed Jewelry 


Set up a Williams & Anderson sales incen- 


tive program with handsome, designed-for- 
you award jewelry — key tags, bracelets, 
tie grips, money clips, etc. Your people 
will fight for them. Sales will show it! 


Send for FREE 12-page booklet 
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14 Third Street, Providence 6, R. I. 
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Prevent bu rned | out 


When a dry, forgotten bearing burns out 
a motor, it can cost thousands of dol- 
lars in lost production time. That’s why 
profit-conscious management so often 
turns to ACME VISIBLE to make 
preventive maintenance forget-proof. 
Every need of every motor and machine 
is visibly scheduled and signaled as 
shown at right. Service records, cost 
records, spare parts inventory, stay 
with maintenance cards. For less down- 
time and more profitable on-time pro- 
duction, send coupon. 


motors that 





burn up profits 
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am e ACME VISIBLE RECORDS, Inc. ] 
oat —. 1208 West Allview Drive | 
Crozet, Va. 
Please supply more infor- 
mation on Acme Visible | 
money-saving PM control. | 
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that you might not realize it at the 
outset. 


8. PICK THE RIGHT SEASON 


s Weather conditions can greatly 
affect the cost of your building, 
There is more to the cost of build- 
ing than labor and material. Some 
of the most significant costs are the 
results of weather conditions dur- 
ing construction. 

In the northern states snow and 
deep frost penetration make outside 
work expensive. 

Frost in the ground can make 
excavating as difficult and as expen- 
sive as removing a deep rock ledge. 
Freezing daytime temperatures re- 
quire protection and heating for 
freshly poured concrete. Low tem- 
peratures around brick masonry de- 
mand canvassing of staging, and 
space heaters to keep mortar from 
freezing. 

Snow indiscriminately hides ev- 
ery piece of construction equipment 
and material. Removal requires 
hours of labor in shoveling. 

Don't disregard a rainy season. 
Rain may fill excavations with wa- 
ter, which is extremely expensive 
to remove. Rain will often wash 
away low lying foundation work. 

The contractor will include all 
these costs in his bidding if he feels 
the starting point warrants it. 

What to do? Don’t schedule large 
outside jobs for bidding and ground 
breaking at the brink of winter 
weather—not if you want the low- 
est price for your building. The 
ideal time to ask for new build- 
ing bids is in late winter. Have the 
understanding that the job’ will 
start when the weather breaks. At 
this time, the contractors are likely 
to be very slow. They can afford to 
give the greatest amount of atten- 
tion to their bidding. They will be 
anxious to win the first job of the 
season. Chances are they will bid 
low. 


9. TIME INSIDE WORK 


» If you have extensive inside ren- 
ovations you can put the winter 
problems to work for you. Offer 
the job for bid in the late fall. Con- 
tractors are then looking hard for 
good inside work. They will shave 
bids as close as possible in the hope 
of keeping a good crew intact until 
spring. 

Another advantage is that con- 
tractors keep only their best me 
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chanics during the slow periods. 
The inside winter job will usually 
benefit in workmanship and time 
because only the most competent 
men are working. 

Conversely, inside work will be 
bid higher in the spring when the 
big outside jobs are coming up. At 
this time contractors will tie up 
crews on smaller inside jobs—but 
you will pay for it. 


10. KEEP AN EYE ON TRADE 
UNIONS 


s If a trade union contract is about 
to expire it may be better to hold 
off on sending plans out for bids. 
Contractors may be worried about 
increased wages and shorter work- 
ing hours. This may seem like a 
petty point, but remember your 
building may be in construction for 
months with a great many men 
working on it. A small union raise 
of five cents an hour could mean 
a good deal of money to the con- 
tractor. Rather than gamble he will 
protect himself with your money by 
raising the price of his bid. 


11. FILING BIDS 


=» Here’s a chance for some last 
minute savings. 

Be sure that each of the general 
contractors lists the names of the 
subcontractors and the amounts of 
their bids. 

After opening the bids you can 
determine whether or not the low 
bidder carried the lowest subcon- 
tracts available. If he had _ not, 
chances are you can substitute and 
reduce the cost of the contract. 

The only requirement is that you 
make sure that both the general 
and the subcontractors are agree- 
able. There are subs who won't 
work for certain general contractors 
and general contractors who won't 
have certain subs. This situation 
must be respected, but it seldom 
presents much of a problem. 


Summary 


You can’t get a good building for 
less than it costs to build it. But 
you can get one for a great deal 
more. The steps and procedures 
listed in this article will allow you 
to get the most for your building 
dollar. = 
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15. How to get attention with a news 
release. From the survey of what editors 
want in a news release, you can find 
many helpful tips that can improve your 
releases’ chances of publication. 


20. 18 telephone shortcuts to sales. Sell- 
ing by phone can cut your sales costs 
and often get results where chest-to- 
chest selling failed. Here are 18 tele- 
phone sales tips your salesmen can use. 


26. How to manage research and devel- 
opment. Improved management of re- 
search equals better research results. 
Measure your research management 
against the tested methods outlined. 


27. How to rate an advertising agency. 
Your present ad agency is probably best 
for your firm. Use this checklist to be 
sure—or to rate other agencies that may 
court your business. 


47. Sharpen management with data proc- 
essing. You make a mistake if you think 
of data processing as just a clerical time 
saver. Here’s how to use it to sharpen 
executive decisions. 


56. How to motivate your salesmen. 
This checklist—based on the experience 
of experts—can help you evaluate and 
possibly improve the methods you use to 
motivate your salesmen. 


67. These are the real facts about air 
conditioning. Does air conditioning really 
deliver dollar savings? Here are the pre- 
cise effects air conditioning has on per- 
sonnel, production and maintenance. 


69. How to make a business prosper and 
grow. Five top executives tell how to 
make a business grow, stimulate imagi- 
native action in subordinates, determine 
which jobs can and cannot be delegated. 


70. When to call a press conference. 
There are many temptations to call trade 
and business editors together to show 
them something new. In this article, some 
editors tell you why your press confer- 
ence may be a washout. You'll learn 
when and when not to call a press confer- 
ence, and how to run one for best results. 


76. How to avoid the seven traps in job 
evaluation. Whether you are starting a 
job evaluation program or have one, 
these seven guideposts will point out the 
dangers and the benefits of job evalua- 
tion. 


104. Better ways to measure executive 
performance. No executive does his best 
work if he isn’t told how he’s doing. 
Here are the methods alert firms use to 
measure executive performance, based on 
new research. 


105. Is now the time for you to consider 
a company plane? Can a plane bring you 
profit? How do you pick the right one? 
How about insurance, pilots, hidden 
costs? Here are answers to these and 
other key questions. 


107. How to name a product. Good 
products with bad names can fail. The 
classic examples in this article show what 
makes a good name—and a dud. Here’s 
the science (and art) of naming a prod- 
uct. 


111. How to hold a meeting on the 
phone. Phone meetings are ideal when 
budgets are tight, time short and de- 
cisions urgent. Here are the facts on 
how phone conferences save time and 
money. 
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Mid-America is well worth 
considering for future plant 
expansion. Along the Illinois 
Central, you will find numer- 
ous advantages required for 
a profitable operation. And 
to assure successful plant op- 
erations, Illinois Central’s 
Industrial Development 
Department is ready and able 
to provide you with all of the 
information needed to select 
the most suitable location 
available. Ask us about... 


LABOR SUPPLY AND COST 
TAXES ¢ RAW MATERIALS 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES 
TRANSPORTATION 
ZONING ¢ LAND OPTIONS 
UTILITIES AND FUEL 
MARKETS ¢ EXISTING BLDGS. 


An experienced staff with a 
wealth of helpful information is 
at your disposal to assist you in 
planning your plant expansion 
in confidence without obligation. 
For full information, phone or write 
J. S. FROST, 
Director of Industrial Development 
135 E. 11th Place, Chicago 5 
Telephone WA bash 2-4811 
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Better ways 


to run a business 


Here's a way to 


PROMOTE SALES WITH 
YOUR OBSOLETE PRODUCTS 

Can you make a museum out of 
your company’s early products? If 
so, it may help you increase sales 
and promote public relations. 

Experience shows that a museum 
can serve to lure prospective cus- 
tomers to your sales offices. It can 
also play a prominent part in ad- 
vertising campaigns. 

Here’s how one company made 
obsolete products pay off. 

Three years ago The Vendo Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., began collecting 
individual automatic venders—early 
day models—to create a permanent 
exhibit. In order to locate these 
models, the company advertised in 
trade publieations and _ antique 
dealers’ magazines. 

Soon the museum contained such 
items as: a collar button vender, 
various gum machines, perfume 
venders, postcards, Hershey bars, 
matches, peanuts, and a replica of 
the first vending device, a drachma- 





Model receives a post card from a 
replica of the first American patented 
dispenser. The vender is part of the 
Vendo Co. museum. 


operated dispenser for holy water 
developed around 100 B.C. 

The museum is used as a “conver- 
sation piece” to bring executives of 
many companies to the general 
offices. It’s just a short step from 
viewing these early models of the 
museum to seeing the current 
Vendo machines and tracing the 
progress of the industry. 

The museum is also the basis of 
a film on automatic merchandising, 
offered to operators throughout the 
country. It has been shown on a 
number of television stations. 

The entire exhibit has been 
shown locally at the municipal air- 
port and at the railroad station. A 
selection of models was also shown 
at the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
for a week at Fresno, Calif. 

Banner-type posters showing the 
entire collection were printed and 
mailed to operators for use in set- 
ting up their own exhibits. 

On occasions a limited number 
of models are loaned for small 
showings to Vendo’s customers, and 
other institutions. 

Part of the exhibit went to Cor- 
nell University this spring in con- 
nection with a “trends-of-the-indus- 
try display.” This gave Vendo the 
opportunity to ship along a model 
of its most modern machine. 


Here's a way to 


DEVELOP FUTURE MANPOWER 
WITH YOUNG SUMMER HELP 

You can develop future skilled 
and professional workers by hiring 
promising high school students dur- 
ing the summer. 

By giving young students the 
chance to work with your top tech- 
nical personnel, you can create in- 
terest in engineering careers as well 
as give them valuable training. 
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\irborne Instruments Laboratory, 
Long Island, began a novel experi- 
ment four years ago. That summer 
and every summer since, the com- 
pany has hired 21 high school stu- 
dents for an eight-week period. 

The company worked out a spe- 
cific program with several local 
high schools. Through the schools’ 
cooperation they are able to choose 
trainees from the very best stu- 
dents. The job applicants are 
screened on the basis of scientific 
interest and knowledge, maturity, 
aptitude, personality, and adapt- 
ability. The boys are paid minimum 
wages, but of far greater impor- 
tance is the technical knowledge 
they have a chance to gain. 

The program calls for the boys to 
work with scientists, engineers, and 
technicians in various departments. 
This gives them a chance to test 
their interest and abilities in elec- 
tronic research, development, and 
production. 

Each Friday morning an informal 
group discussion is held at which 
the boys report on the work they 
have been doing during the week. 
This gives the company an oppor- 
tunity to judge the program’s prog- 
ress as well as to get indications of 
individual student interest. 

Airborne feels that the chances 
are good that most of the technical 
summer aides will be full fledged 
engineers a few vears from now. 


Here's a way to 


MAKE SALESMEN OUT 
OF SHAREHOLDERS 

You can increase your sales if you 
get your shareholders to act as sales 
boosters. 

The Spector Freight System, Inc., 
Chicago, sent each of its sharehold- 
ers a package consisting of a letter 
asking for their cooperation in sales, 
and an identification card which 
States: 

“This will identify [shareholder's 
name] as a partner-member of the 
Spector Freight System family. 
Company personnel are requested 
to render the bearer the fullest 
measure of courtesy and assistance 
at all times on the highways, 
in commerce, and the community.” 

The card helps the shareholder to 
identify with the company. Roger 
Gerling, vice president of sales, 
said the company believes that it is 
in the shareholders’ own interest to 
help Spector get business either 
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from their own firms or any com- 
panies in which they might be able 
to encourage traffic people to con- 
sider Spector services. 


Here's a way to 


CUT SECURITY COSTS 
WITH TELEVISION 

Using television, Kordite Corp. 
has saved the cost of one guard. 

The company has installed an 
electronic-controlled rear gate at its 
Macedon, N.Y., plant. 

Under the new = system, the 
guard at the front gate is able to 





control traffic at the rear gate. 
Truck drivers wishing to deliver 
material to the rear honk their 
horns. The guard at the front gate 
turns on a television scanner which 
shows him the truck and the driver. 
If satisfied, the guard flips a 
switch which opens the gate. A mi- 
crophone carries voice identification 
to supplement the electronic scan- 
ning. The guard can also request 
the driver to come to the front of 
the plant if the truck is unknown. 

Kordite reports that under the 
new system a rear gate guard is un- 
necessary. 
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Which one cost 
half as much to label? 


The envelope that was labeled by the Cheshire Model E ! 
That’s because the Model E applies up to 16,000 labels per hour. 
Compact... and easy to operate, too! Applies all types of labels 


(wide-strip, 


Varrow-strip, continuous pack form, cut or indi- 


vidual labels). Just as efficient for small postcards and enve- 


lopes... 


or middle-sized pamphlets and brochures. . 


. as for 


larger magazines, catalogs and quarterfold tabloids. 
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descriptive brochure. 


The Cheshire Model E. 


Write for 





Dept. MM-8, 1644 Honore Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 
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Practical 


office design ideas 


you can adapt 





1 


What seems to be a free 


standing door actually 


isn’t. Its joined on 

both sides by clear glass 
wall extending to the 
ceiling. This eye 
catching device, de- 
signed by Bloom- 
Zevcloff Assoctates, 
gives privacy to recep- 
tionist while permitting 
her view of visitors at 
Douglas Leigh, Inc. 
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Here are some simple but ingenious 
ideas of top interior designers 
created for leading firms throughout 
the country. 

All readily adaptable, they will 
suggest ways to add beauty, com- 
fort and function to your own 
offices—whether new or refur- 
bished. 

These examples are culled from 
the hundreds of imaginative ideas 
illustrated in /nterior Book of Of- 
fices, by Lois Wagner Green, pub- 
lished by Whitney Library of De- 
sign, 18 E. 50 St., New York 22. 


Photo—Ben Schnall 
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am This spacesaving arrangement utilizes a long narrow 

corridor to house salesmen’s working areas in the offices of 
Tower Fabrics. Gerald Luss of Designs for Business, Inc. 
planned this functional layout. 








Add a cane panel to any desk to please distaff members. Here, Raymond Loewy Associates repeats 
the cane motif with wicker correspondence trays on each executive secretary desk. 
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Photo—Gottscho-Schleisner 











Photo—Ron Harris 





Area rug psychologically sets off reception section of relatively small room at Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Hartford. It also adds a warm living room look to this waiting room planned by 
Associated Designers for Interiors, Inc. 











Tensions don’t get a chance to build up in this 
eminently comfortable and deskless office, designed— 
oddly enough—by Desks, Inc. Eames swivel lounge 
chair and matching hassock provide ultimate in ease 

and convenience. Semi-circular phone table wraps 
halfway round revolving coffee table. Work wall unit 
replaces traditional executive desk. Low pull-out slide, 
designed by Eugene Bence, provides ample working 
area while the executive is seated in lounge chair. 
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Heavy drapes serve as versatile walls in 
American Crayon’s reception room. At will, 
area becomes part of display corridor, right, 
or part of the auditorium adjoining it. 
Richard Neutra designed this multi-space 
utilization treatment. 





























Photo—Julius Schulman 
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Free standing storage wall creates 
functional corridor between general of- 
fices and executive suite. The units, 
developed by Stow & Davis Furniture 
Co. for its own Detroit offices, 

hide adjustable shelf interior behind 
sliding doors on one side. 











STACK CHAIRS BY 


HARTER, 





comfortable, 





colorful, 
flexible 
seating 
for offices, 
reception 
rooms, 


cafeterias, 
all-purpose 
rooms, etc. 


Wherever you need smart looking chairs 
that are easily moved, stored and quickly 
accessible for extra seating capacity, 
you need Harter stacking chairs. They 
stack eight-high and take little space 
when you want to clear the area. Yet, 
“‘stackers” are extra-cushioned for day- 
long comfort and made of steel for long 
life. Take your choice of many beautiful 
colors; fabrics and metal finishes. Your 
Harter dealer will show you samples and 
quote an attractive price for your stack 
chair requirements. 

CLIP THIS COUPON. Attach it to your 

letterhead. Include your name and mail for 

full information on Harter Stacking Chairs. 


HARTER CORPORATION 
806 Prairie, Sturgis, Mich. 





























Canada: 
Harter Metal Furniture, 125 Cardigan, Guelph, Ont. 
Mexico: 
Briones-Harter, S.A., Lago Iseo 96, Mexico 17, D.F. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


FOR THE MANAGER AND HIS STAFF 


COMMUNICATIONS 





New developments emphasize 
wireless communications 


Bennett wireless intercom . . . is 
completely portable. It can be car- 
ried from place to place in plant or 
office. To operate, simply plug into 
any available electric outlet—press 
the lever to talk, release it to listen. 
Any number of units from two to 
eight can be used. Only $34.75 per 
unit. Made by the Precision Equip- 
ment Co., Chicago. 

For more information on_ the 
Bennett wireless intercom, circle 
number 254 on the Reader Service 


Card. 


Select-o-matic port-a-phone . . . is 
a portable intercom that gives com- 
plete eight-channel privacy. By 
means of a simple switch it can 
carry four separate intercom con- 
versations at the same time. Com- 
pletely portable, just plug the unit 
into any electrical outlet—and talk. 
Made by Feiler Engineering & 
Mfg. Co., Skokie, Ill. 

For more information on_ the 
Select-o-matic, circle number 241 
on the Reader Service Card. 





7 


Bennett wireless intercom is plugged 
into any available outlet, and is ready 
for use immediately. 


Mercury MarkI...is a new 
eight - channel _ radio - telephone. 
Made by the International Com- 
munications Corp., it sells for $150. 
The manufacturer says it will pro- 
vide dependable two-way commu- 
nication for auto, office, plant, or 
home. 


For further information on the 
Mercury Mark 1, circle number 246 
on the Reader Service Card. 


PAPERWORK 





Offset duplicator does 
quality color work 

The Chief 15 offset duplicator will 
handle virtually every office dupli- 
cating requirement, says its manu- 
facturer, American Type Founders 
Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N.]. 

Chief 15 prints on paper as small 
as three by five inches, and up to 
as large as 11 by 15 inches. It can 
reproduce routine black and white 
or quality color work. 

New features allow it to handle 
quality work at high speeds. Its 10 
position speed contro] unit allows 
the operator to choose the right 
printing speed from a scale of 3,400 
to 7,200 impressions per hour. 

For more information on_ the 
Chief 15, circle number 243 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


TRANSPORTATION 





New twin-engine airplane 
offers greater safety 

Cessna Aircraft Co. has designed 
extra safety into its new twin- 
engine Skymaster. The plane is de- 
signed to be piloted by the modern 
day businessman with average fly- 
ing skill. 

The new safety idea is in the po- 
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sitioning of the two engines. One 
engine is in the normal single-en- 
gine position ahead of the cabin 
and exerts a pulling force. The sec- 
ond engine is behind the cabin area 
and pushes the airplane. This ar- 
rangement insures balanced power 
even when flying with only one en- 
gine. The conventional two-engine 
plane, with engines on each wing, 
calls for greater piloting skill to 
handle the off-center power thrust 
of single engine flying. 

The Skymaster engine arrange- 
ment insures center thrust power 
on either or both engines. 

The plane will be ready for de- 
livery early in 1962. 


MAILING 


New collators and inserters 
streamline mailing process 


Cutler Mail Chute Co. has a new 
line of mail collators and inserters. 
The Cutler inserter will collate ma- 
terial with assorted enclosures such 
as booklets, postcards, or letters at 
speeds to 4,000 cycles per hour, and 
insert the enclosures into envelopes 
as small as six and one-half by nine 
inches to as large as nine by 12 
inches. It can also serve as a 
“nester’—that is, insertion of as- 
sorted materials into the fold of a 
letter. 

Some of the collators in the new 
line will nest signatures, gather 
sheets, and collate booklets and 
single sheets at rates to 5,000 cycles 
per hour. 

For more information on the new 
collators and inserters, circle num- 
ber 229 on the Reader Service Card. 


LABELING 


New firms market 
devices for current needs 

Many firms now offer improved 

products to fill current demands for 
labeling machines and _ processes. 
Today's business needs labeling 
equipment for shipping, product 
identification, and simple material 
classification. Here are a few new 
products in the field. 
Automatic labeler . Technical 
Tape Corp. has developed an auto- 
matic, compact machine called the 
Tuck labeler. 

With no manual adjustments, this 
new machine labels surfaces that 
are soft, hard, concave, convex, or 
deeply recessed. 

A printing attachment is avail- 
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able which will print prices or lines 
of type on the labels as they are 
applied. 


For further information on the 
Tuck labeler, circle number 218 on 
the Reader Service Card. 


Numbering device Weber 
Marking Systems has developed a 
new numbering device for its label 
printing machines. It will print 
consecutive numbers, duplicate 
from two to eight times before ad- 
vancing automatically, or repeat a 
number. 

The numbering device may be at- 





tached to all Weber label printing 
machines. 

For further information on the 

Weber numbering device, circle 
number 224 on the Reader Service 
Card. 
Label clip . . . Gladen Enterprises 
has a new paperclip called the Zip- 
Clip. Clips come printed with any 
label you desire, such as: urgent, 
rush, return to filing, etc. Zip-Clips 
may also be written upon, erased, 
and reused hundreds of times. 

For more information about these 
new paperclips, circle number 219 
on the Reader Service Card. 


WAYS TO FIND 
>" PROFIT DOLLARS 


by cutting filing costs with SPACEFINDERS! 


“Profit dollars” in your filing department? Yes! We can show you how 
to cut costs, improve filing operation and discover ‘‘profit dollars’’ with 
Spacefinder Filing System. Write for brochure with the facts! 








SPACEFINDER CABINETS 


MONEY-SAVING SPACE- 
FINDER FILING SYSTEM 


... utilizes two unique files. These are welded cab- 
inet Spacefinders with retractable doors or open 
unit Spacefinders, where portable boxes “package” 
documents —to produce maximum flexibility and ver- 
satility. Both accomplish a better job for less money. 


You can make proven savings in filing time, increase 
efficiency 45 to 50%. Savings in time and space 
are documented, photographed, and signed—proven 
in Spacefinder installation case histories—by filing 
managers of typical businesses. Here are examples: 


Leading Oil Company — doubled efficiency, saved 


a 40% space. 
= 


faster, used 50% less space. 


filing space. 


- 
a 
i 
—s 


HOME OFFICE: 995 Market St., San Francisco 3 


Data Processing Manufacturer—got copies of 
engineering drawings to personnel five times 
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You can make savings like these! 
Write today for ‘Profit Dollars” 
brochure shown above —and find 
out how to cut costs on filing ! 


Savings and Loan Association—increased effi- 
ciency 50%, cut space required 40%. 


Insurance Company — proven labor savings of 30 
to 35%! allowed large expansion in existing 
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Find Us Fast 
In The 
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WORK DONE IN YOUR OFFICE OR OURS 
ALL CLASSIFICATIONS MALE & FEMALE 
Bonded Experienced Screened Tested 
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Strike 


continued from page 33 


supervisory competence before you 
risk a strike. 

# Funnel information. The resolu- 
tion of the strike conflict may very 
well be affected by the press. That’s 
why it’s wise to make plans for ac- 
curate and timely releases. A\l- 
though press treatment varies from 
situation to situation, best results 
come from two simple rules: 1) 
don't try to “use” the press and 2) 
don’t lie to reporters. Inconsisten- 
cies, even when inadvertent, have a 
way of getting careful attention and 
good press mileage. 

For the smoothest press relations, 
experience shows it’s best to co- 
ordinate all formal statements 
through a single department, and 
preferably a single individual. 

If you have no public relations 
man, information control should 
probably be in the hands of the in- 
dustrial (or labor) relations officer, 
or personnel manager. If there is 
no staff man in these categories, the 
individual should be someone ac- 
tive in negotiations, but who is not 
the final decision making authority 
in negotiations. 

Actually, the same rule applies to 
press relations in critical situations 
that applies to the actual negotiat- 
ing: the ultimate decision making 
authority should not be personally 
involved in either. 

This “division of labor” does 
three things: 

1. In actual negotiations, it re- 
quires that there be a caucus and 
analysis opportunity before accept- 
ing or rejecting proposals and coun- 
terproposals. In press relations, 
such a division provides for prepa- 
ration and separate approval of in- 
formation going to news media. 

2. In both negotiations and press 
relations, this division protects a 
final authority against his being 
needled or angered into statements 
he would not ordinarily make. 

3. The division demands that at 
least two people judge an offer, a 
statement for the press, a proposal 
or counteroffer before a decision is 
reached. 


PHASE NO. 3 


Consider the ‘‘outsiders’’ 
« This fact is inevitable: strikes 
create people problems. Usually 


the groups involved are these: em- 
ployees, supervisors, the commu- 
nity, the government, customers, 
suppliers, the union, and stockhold- 
ers. It is well to consider past and 
present relations with these groups, 
and how best to maintain good re- 
lations in the event of a strike. 


=» Community relations. If there is 
a broad community business base, 
neither the purchases nor payroll 
lost should seriously affect the busi- 
ness community relations. Such a 
situation, however, also reduces 
considerably any economic pres- 
sures on employees to return to 
work. That's because most mer- 
chants will extend credit to em- 
ployees of major companies in large 
cities. 

The small community is a differ- 
ent matter and can be a serious 
factor in whether to take a strike. 
There’s an extreme example of an 
isolated mining town in New Mex- 
ico where the houses and _ store 
buildings are owned by the com- 
pany. (Contrary to popular belief, 
mining firms often build houses be- 
cause no one else will. The plan is 
not to “own” employees through 
designed paternalism.) The com- 
pany pays most of the local taxes, 
the schools are “company  sup- 
ported.” Superimpose a strike on 
such a situation and every stress 
induced comes from the company. 
If a resident doesn’t like the way the 
doctor (on part-time company re- 
tainer) delivered his wife's baby, or 
if the price of tomatoes is too high, 
he can focus on the company. 

While this case is extreme, it’s 
easy to see how community situa- 
tions call for unique considerations 
to provide the right balance of 
stress in the economic struggle. 
=» Employee relations. It’s hard to 
predict employee relations. But you 
can take into account the feelings 
employees might have about the 
company. 

For example, suppose the com- 
pany had been built by one man— 
a rugged individualist and a great 
personal leader. Chances are he had 
become an accepted “father figure” 
for managers and employees alike. 
Suppose he died a year ago and the 
company was bought by a larger 
firm to become one of the parent 
company’s divisions. This new di- 
vision will probably be run by a 
team of professional managers—not 
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That way you’ll really know what automatic 
means! Blindfolded, slip a single sheet of 
paper (memo, chart, drawing, photo — any- 
thing, any color) into the machine. What 
happens never happened before in office 
photocopying. The machine does everything. 
Activates itself. Supplies the photocopy 
paper. Exposes the original. Prints a copy. 
Trims it to exact size. Unbelievable! From 
start to finish — completely automatically 
— in much less time than it took you to put 
the blindfold on, slip the paper in, take the 
blindfold off! 


Whether you presently have an office copier, 
are thinking about getting one, or wonder 
if one will do you any good — you owe it 
to yourself to get the Automatic story. It’s 
as easy as mailing the coupon. Do it now. 


TRANSCOonrn 
ALI T OMANT IC 


STOP! DON’T BUY THIS OR ANY OTHER PHOTO- 
COPIER BLINDFOLDED! MAIL COUPON FOR 
THE FACTS YOU NEED TO HELP YOU DECIDE! 


TRANSCOPY. INC. 
Dept. MM-8 
10 Paterson Ave., Newton, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


I'd like to know all about your 
new Transcopy Automatic. 


Rush me the cost-saving 
‘*'61 Manual on Office Efficiency.” 


office. Have your representative phone _ for 


a i'd like to see the Transcopy Automatic in my 
appointment. 


Name 


Title 


Company 


Address 


PS POSS OOO SSSSSSSTSSQ 
i eee fT 


ee 
Transcopy, Inc. ENN Subsidiary of Anken Chemical and Film Corp., Newton, New Jersey 
(Circle number 134 for more information) 
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Information for Management 


ideas 


on cutting costs of cleaning and 
maintaining plants, buildings, equipment 









This New, Free Handbook describes 
and illustrates ways to effect new 
economies in necessary cleaning 
and maintenance jobs. It will help 
J) your plant or building superin- 


Return this advertisement on your tendent and maintenance engineer 


letterhead for your FREE copy. 


to get more out of cleaning equip- 


——E oA AAA ment...make labor more effective 
ey? 7) and less costly. A solid start at 


> A hse? el” i reducing high upkeep costs. 
Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5116 North Ravenswood, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Waiting for the mail 


allows time for coffee klatsch! 






| > And why not? In most offices, most 
CG people don’t get down to work until the 
~ ¥ 


morning mail is opened and distributed. 

@ Opening mail by hand is slow, tedious. 
The MailOpener is fast, efficient—shaves 
a hairline edge off the envelope without 





cutting the contents. Opens big or little 
envelopes, kraft or onionskin. Starts the 
business day soon, saves time in even 
the small office. 

@ Three models, electric or hand. Ask 
the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 
demonstration—no obligation. Or send 
for free illustrated booklet. 

FREE: Send for handy desk or wall chart of 
latest postal rates, with parcel post map 


and zone finder. 


Pitney -Bowes 
MAILOPENERS 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
4563 Walnut Street, Stamford, Conn. 


... originator of the postage meter... 
149 offices in U.S. and Canada. 


«a 


{Circle number 118 for more information) 


_a father figure. Suppose also that 
the pre-strike negotiations had been 
riddled with rumors of manage- 
_ ment threats like, “Things are going 
to be different around here now.” 
If such a firm were to consider 
taking a strike, the new manage- 
ment must consider that they would 
be up against attitudes (in addition 
| to those produced by the issues) 
| springing from the insecurity feel- 
ings produced simply by the change 
in management. 
It is obvious to see that the pre- 
diction of employee reactions is a 
special problem in itself. 


= Customer and supplier relations. 
Efforts to maintain these relations 
can take almost as many forms as 
there are suppliers and customers. 
For example, a manufacturer 
might, in anticipation of strike pro- 
ducing demands, build up inven- 
tories, intending to take the strike 
if demands were as predicted. This 
would help maintain good relations 
with suppliers. 
But suppose his customers (or 
dealers) could not afford to build 
up their inventories for the duration 
of the anticipated strike. He might 
| then arrange for more-than-normal 

credit extensions. Or he could help 

arrange additional financing to be 
| able to move his inventory buildup 
to his dealers’ showrooms and ware- 
houses. This could even involve 
helping the dealer acquire addi- 
tional storage space. 

Whatever the circumstances, good 
customer and supplier relations are 
essential to mobilize efficiently once 
the strike is over. 


| 
| 


=s Government relations. If inter- 
vention is expected, companies may 
find it advisable to call mediators 
into a bargaining session at the 
earliest possible date. This can serve 
to document a record of good faith 
in the negotiations, should the gov- 
ernment ever “get into the act.” 
_= Innocent bystander relations. In 
pre-strike decisions, the innocent 
bystander’s situation cannot be ig- 
nored. Whether he is a local mer- 
chant, a non-striking clerk or mem- 
ber of the company’s bargaining 
unit who voted “no,” his misfortune 
exerts a force on the company’s 
course of action. This force is diffi- 
cult to measure quantitatively, but 
human compassion plays a role. 
And yet to give way to compas- 
sion to these immediate innocent 
| bystanders can beget many more 
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concessions —— concessions which 
could threaten the future success of 
the company. Here again, manage- 
ment must walk the tightrope in 
deciding whether to risk a strike. 


To change a prediction 


# The essential process in deciding 
to risk a strike is one of prediction. 
If the prediction seriously contra- 
indicates a strike, action can some- 
times be taken to change the pre- 
diction to a favorable one. 

For example, one company felt it 
needed to be sure of good return- 
to-work morale before it could risk 
a strike. But studies showed that 
morale would probably be quite 
low after the strike, particularly if 
management gained what it hoped 
to gain. Typical poststrike confu- 
sion and idleness was expected to 
contribute further to the low mo- 
rale. To counteract this feeling man- 
agement had supervisors arrange the 
work and tools on the benches and 
machines in exactly the way they 
were before the strike. Employees 
returned to work with an immedi- 
ate feeling of belonging, and post- 
strike productivity did not suffer. 

In this instance, management was 
able to turn an early unfavorable 
prediction into a more favorable 
one. 


Summary 


# The integrated decision to risk a 
strike is not based on the consid- 
eration of all the elements in any 
sequence. Most of them must be 
considered as_ inextricably inter- 
twined with one or more of the 
other factors. 

To make the decision to risk a 
strike is something like trying to 
mix apples, nails, oxygen, steel 
wool and ink into some sort of 
palatable offering. Every element 
involved is totally different from the 
others, but each bears on the ulti- 
mate decision. 

While the specific topics listed in 
this article are by no means com- 
plete, chances are theyll start you 
thinking of other areas to consider. 

The business goal, of course, is to 
win a strike with the least damage. 
But—regardless of which side of the 
balance sheet outweighs the other— 
the pre-strike “decision sheet” had 
better be crammed full of facts, 
figures and feelings, all accurately 
interpreted. If it isn’t, the decision 
may be a dangerous one. s 
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The Boss Meets Plastisol F-100 


New Columbia Plastic Coated Copy Film 


OU'LL be enthusiastic, too, hole « Packaged in new patented 

once you’ve seen new Plasti- Carbnpad—100 sheets to the pad 
sol F-100 copy film out- « Easier to use, easier 
wear and outperform to store —in every desk 
even the finest carbon drawer « Try it! 


papers! FREE DEMONSTRATION— 
Plastisol F-100 outwears Write either Columbia 
carbon tissue by 3 to 5 Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 
times « Re-inks immedi- Co., Inc., 112 Herb Hill 
ately « Produces perma- Road, Glen Cove, N. Y. 
nent, smudge-free copy or Columbia Ribbon & 
with complete uniform- Carbon Pacific, Inc., 
ity « Doesn’t dog-ear, Duarte, Calif. No obliga- 
tree, curl, wrinkle or pin tion, of course. 
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Bound 


to 
cause 


talk 


around 


..-and bound to increase efficiency 


BOGEN EXECUTIVE INTERCOM 


For the instant communication needed in today’s office, the easy- 
to-install, easy-to-expand Executive Intercom (Model TIX) is avail- 
able as single master-plus-remotes, exclusive masters, or a com- 
bination of masters and remotes. Or, connect the Executive Intercom 
to your plant-wide paging and announcing facilities! 


Many advanced features include: Auto-Respond switch; Called Sta- 
tion Availability Light; Record-A-Call Panel Light; Chime-Call Initia- 
tion; modern precision and styling. The Bogen TIX is the result of 
Bogen’s 30-year leadership in sound products, 


Also for the Office: Inter-Office 
Phones (up to 20 stations) for 
inexpensive, flexible, private 
communication ... and the 
advanced ‘‘Twin-Com"”’ two- 
station intercom for maximum 
small-office efficiency. 





ee . 


Write today for free, complete literature on the entire BOGEN office sound line, 


BOGEN-PRESTO 


Desk MM-8 Paramus, N. J. ¢ A DIVISION OF THE SIEGLER CORPORATION —— 
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Business writing 


continued from page 35 


rupts to ask a question. So you have 
a chance to explain in more detail; 
you make sure every point gets 
over. 

But more frequently we have to 
put our ideas over in writing. And 
the reader of vour letter, brochure 
or instruction manual has no chance 
to ask questions. You've got to an- 
ticipate difficulties; spell it out so 
he can't possibly misunderstand. 


Points to watch 


How do you know a good letter 
from a bad one? Not by literary 
style; beautiful prose has its place, 
but it’s not in the average business 
communication. The answer is to 
be found in three main breakdowns. 


# ORGANIZATION. Most letters 
can be broken down into five parts. 
You try for as interesting an open- 
ing as possible. Then you tell (un- 
less it’s a very short letter) what 
youre going to talk about. The next 
part of your message should. stir 
the wants of your reader. You press 
conviction by presenting evidence 
for your proposition. And _ finally 
you try to stimulate the reader to 
certain specific action. 


» WRITING MECHANICS. Hold 
down the number of syllables per 
hundred words—substitute — two- 
syllable “copy” for four-syllable “re- 
production.” Build up the number 
of sentences per hundred words. 
Throw in more periods. And use 
active verbs instead of the gutless 
passive voice. 


» USE INTEREST DEVICES 
whenever possible. Explain com- 
plicated words and phrases—consist- 
ent with your readers’ abilities. Use 
personal references occasionally. 
Favor short paragraphs over long 
ones. And dress up your letter a bit 
with underscoring, capitals, sub- 
heads and helpful punctuation 
wherever you can. 

Don't strive for absolute pertec- 
tion in a business letter. Time just 
doesn't permit it. Try to establish 
a balance between reasonable effec- 
tiveness and reasonable speed. 

Try to think more about your 
reader, make it easier for him to 
grasp your meaning—and youll win 
increased dividends through his re- 


sponse, @ 
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SLASH 
COST 


CARRYING 
INVENTORY 


with this remarkable 
“how-to” book 


TESTED 





The first book on 
scientific inventory 
control written for the 
practical operating man 
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Chapter I—introduction to sci- 
entific inventory control Why 
formulas are advantageous in 


HERE IS THE FIRST and only book ou 
mathematical inventory control writ- 
ten for the man who must do the job 
himself. It is not a text book—nor is 
it a theoretical study. Instead, it 
plunges directly into the heart of your 
problem—HOW MUCH to make or 
buy, and WHEN to make or buy it. 

Scientific Inventory Control shows 
how modern business mathematics 
can give you the answers to these 
questions—but you don’t have to be 
a mathematician to read and use this 
handbook. 86 easy-to-understand ta- 
bles and figures “lead you by the 
hand” through proved-in-use formulas 
that are now being used to control 
inventory in dozens of well-managed 
firms. 

You will find valuable guides on 
how to establish the proper safety 
margins to avoid out-of-stock situa- 
tions . . . how to evaluate the quality 
of lead-time data how to com- 
pute order quantities when usage is 
variable how to handle the 


quantity discount problem . how 
to make a scientific inventory study. 
And you'll understand the practical 
language because Scientific Inventory 
Control was written by a practical 
operating man—Evert Welch, Direc- 
tor of Production Planning and Con- 
trol for IT&T. 


Don’t pay unless you're satisfied 
You can prove to your own satisfac- 
tion that this new book will save you 
money—without risking a cent. Glance 
at the table of contents below. If the 
subject matter seems to fit your firm’s 
problems, fill in the coupon below. 
We will send you your copy of 
Scientific Inventory Control promptly. 
Examine the volume for 10 days, test 
out a few of its formulas, satisfy your- 
self that you can use it profitably to 
reduce inventory levels. Then, if you 
are completely satisfied, send us a 
check for $12.50. Otherwise, return 
the book without obligation. 


Reconciles the conflict between production and procurement 
You've heard the argument between production and purchasing men. 
The purchasing department says: “Why can’t we buy in larger quantities . . . 
why must the requisitions for the same item be placed repetitively!” 
The production department says: “Why can’t Purchasing understand that 


inventories cost money 


that profits result from inventory turnover?” 


Scientific Inventory Control will reconcile these two points of view in the 
only positive, practical way—with mathematical proof that can be readily 
understood and applied to standard material items as well as items subject 


to frequent change. 
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Chapter IX — order 
and the electronic computer 
How the computer of the fu- 


quantity problem How to evaluate usage 
data in the determination of 


reorder points. 


the determinations that create 
inventory, and why the usual 
approaches may fail. 

Chapter II — distribution-by- 
value in inventory How to an- 
alyze inventory in terms of re- 
lative annual usage to prop- 
erly allocate emphasis to vari- 
ous parts. 


Chapter 11I—working and safe- 
ty stocks How to identify the 
two segments of any inven- 
tory: stock for usage and pro- 
tection against stockout. 


Chapter IV — an initial ap- 
proach to the order quantity 
decision How to make cost re- 
ductions in working inventory 
without making the usual cost 
studies of carrying inventory 
or order placement. 


Chapter V—the usual approach 
to scientific order quantity for- 
mulas How to derive the stand- 
ard formulas from cost data 
and how to determine the 
proper values for that data. 


Chapter Vi—order quantity 
formulas, tables, graphs, nomo- 
graphs and rules How to make 
and use a_ large variety of 
tools for order quantity deter- 
mination. 


Chapter Vil—order quantity 
formulas under variable unit 
costs or quantity discounts 
How to modify order quantity 
decisions where there are tool- 
ing or setup charges or where 
the price changes at fixed 
quantity discount points. 


Chapter VIII—order quantity 
formulas under variable usage 
How to use order formulas 
where the projected usage is 
a variable. 


ture will make analyses. 
Chapter X — scientific order 
quantity summarized How to 
anticipate some problems of 
scientific order formula. 


Chapter XI—an introduction to 
scientific reorder point theory 
Why the reorder point decision 
is important in inventory and 
how it creates a buffer stock 
for the reduction of inventory 
failures. 

Chapter XII—the importance 
of leadtime in the _ reorder 
point problem How to evaluate 
leadtime data in the determi- 
nation of reorder points. 
Chapter XIII—the importance 
of usage in the reorder point 
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Chapter XIV—the importance 
of order frequency in the re- 
order point problem Why stock 
failures as a percentage of the 
number of orders is only a 
partial answer to satisfactory 
inventory performance. 


Chapter XV—safety stock for- 
mulas and applications How to 
prepare a formula for manual 
or data computer use and for 
over-all improvement of in- 
ventory performance. 


Chapter XVI—making an in- 
ventory study How to make 
use of scientific principles in a 
typical application to a simple 
inventory. 
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Why good secretaries quit continued from page 29 


5. If she makes appointments 
that are not convenient, keep them 
anyway. Explain your time prefer- 
ences later. Be sure to keep her 
posted on dates you make over the 
phone or during lunch. 

6. Whenever you leave the office, 
tell her where you will be, how to 
reach you, and when you're coming 
back. Tell her how to handle spe- 
cific callers in your absence. 

Obvious as that point may seem, 
consider what this executive secre- 
tary says: “I once worked for a 
president who'd dash out of the 
office and say, ‘Tll only be gone a 
little while. Sometimes he was 
gone 10 minutes, other times half 
the day. It made me look like a 
fool to keep telling people I didn't 
know where he was, or how he 
could be reached. That was one of 
the reasons I left him.” 

7. Most important during the 
break-in period is how you handle 
her goofs. When she makes them, 
explain her errors privately and 
without anger. If outsiders are in- 
volved, don't toss the blame to her 
even though she may deserve it. 
She will appreciate your considera- 
tion and be twice as careful next 
time. 


8. Give her your time. Impatient 
as you may be to get her broken in 
and get things working swiftly, 
take it easy. You may have to sac- 
rifice some hours in the early pe- 
riod, but consider how many youl 
save once you and your secretary 
are operating as a smoothly oiled 
team. 

Consider the harm impatience 
can bring, too. She may become 
disgruntled and leave, which means 
youll only have to start the whole 
process over again. 

If you act on these suggestions 
with a new secretary—or if you and 
your present secretary followed 
this procedure when she was new— 
chances are youve got excellent 
material for a topnotch executive 
secretary. 

Now, here are steps you can take 
to turn a good secretary into an 
excellent one. 


PART THREE: 


How to develop a good 
secretary 


= There’s one way to turn a com- 
petent secretary into a real execu- 
tive assistant. 

What you have to do is make her 


One way to help your secretary do a better job for you is to help her build 


her own library of reference books. 
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more and more valuable to you. As 
she learns to handle more of your 
functions, her confidence in her 
own ability grows. 

This follows the time tested max- 
im: to keep people satisfied, let 
them achieve. 

It’s not as easy as it sounds, how- 
ever, to make a secretary more val- 
uable. For instance, you can give 
her the wrong kinds of responsibil- 
ities or overload her with routine 
work. To use your secretary better, 
give her jobs within her compe- 
tence but that challenge her at the 
same time. 

Here are the steps to take. 

s Motivate her loyalty. Assuming 
your secretary is off to a good start, 
here are some things you can do to 
inspire her loyalty and insure that 
she will not regard the job as a time 
marker. 

1. Show personal interest in her. 
This is corny, but true. You don’t 
have to make your interest roman- 
tic, furtive or familiar (a recent sur- 
vey shows today’s secretary looks 
on boss-secretary romances with 
distaste, unless marriage is a legit- 
imate objective for both). 

A genuine friendly concern in 
her major personal projects—family, 
car, hobbies, ete.—will do. A few 
months of nothing but, “Take a 
letter, Miss Smith,” can convince 
any secretary that she might as 
well be a dictating machine. 

2. Let her know frequently that 
her contribution to your career is 
vital and that you depend on her 
loyalty, support and hard work to 
achieve your goals. When a project 
she has contributed to goes well, 
share the credit with her and let 
her know you're sharing the credit. 

“If I had to pick one single thing 
secretaries appreciate most in a 
boss,” says June Sprague, “it would 
be recognition of what you do. It 
can be as small as a thank you, 
and you'll know when it’s sincere.” 

3. Never underestimate her in- 
telligence or her interest. 

Since by this point you and she 
have been together some time, fig- 
ure she wouldn't be there if she 
didn’t want to be. And chances are 
you wouldn't have kept her if you 
didn’t value her mind. To let her 
know you appreciate her thinking, 
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ask for suggestions on streamlining 
office procedures and projects. 

Discuss your weighty problems 
with her. 

“Secretaries make wonderful 
sounding boards,” says one exec- 
utive. 

Listen to her views and don't be 
too hasty to say “no.” If you must 
reject one of her ideas, tell her 
why. 

4. Let her know you're counting 
on her to improve your grammar, 
punctuation, spelling and general 
style. She may not be a super editor 
(although many secretaries are), but 
with knowledge of your favorite 
expressions, and familiarity with 
the business, she will gain confi- 
dence in her ability. Estimate the 
time youll save when you can 
count on her to do the final polish- 
ing on letters, memos, reports and 
releases. 

5. Don't hesitate to give her new 
jobs once she has mastered essen- 
tial routines. 

“A girl who repeats a routine day 
after day is a girl who will soon 
look for new horizons,” says Cecille 
Sternberg. 

Find out what especially inter- 
ests her, and give her a crack at it. 
You may discover that she’s good 
at collecting material for your 
speeches, writing monthly publicity 
reports, doing rough ad copy, writ- 
ing releases for the house organ or 
designing visual aids. At her level, 
she’s more than a typist. Chances 
are she’s got a range of talents. 
Why not tap them? 

6. Another indication of high sec- 
retarial trust is asking her to handle 
some of your financial affairs. More 
than one secretary has wound up a 
financial expert on bank accounts, 
stocks and bonds, and tax returns. 

Cecille Sternberg, for one ex- 
ample, handles her boss’s personal 
check writing and personal book- 
keeping. June Sprague does the 
same for Chief Justice Murtagh. 
= Stimulate her drive. As you help 
your secretary develop, youll un- 
doubtedly see areas where she 
could stand improvement—especial- 
ly if she is to keep pace with your 
career. Just telling her to bone up 
on business law or economics won't 
necessarily fire her with ambition, 
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“You should let a girl know what she’s being judged on 
and why, right at the beginning.” 


however. She needs your approval, 
trust and confidence. 

Here are some ways to encourage 
her. 

1. Be as blunt with her as to dis- 
cuss her ambitions for the future. 
Suggest areas of study she can get 
into, and show how they will help 
her. Offer her bonuses, if this is 
within your company policy, for 
specific achievements. 
that she discuss setting up an exec- 
utive training programs, encourage 
her to participate. If all current 
plans are for men only, suggest 
that she discuss setting up an exec- 
utive secretarial program with the 
personnel department. 

Encourage her to learn more 
about the company as well as her 
own job. 

“When a secretary gets into top 
level work, she really should get 
involved in company business,” 
says Marie Johnson. “She should 
know what goes on. There’s nothing 
like taking the minutes of an exec- 
utive meeting to give a girl a very 
quick education in your business. 
Or perhaps there’s a plant reason- 
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ably close that she could visit. 
There’s nothing like seeing things 
firsthand.” 

3. Invite her to some of the sem- 
inars or workshops your business 
or professional association gives. 
It’s another way she can gain new 
insight into your problems and 
meet others in your field. 

4. Publications in her field can 
be invaluable aids. Get her sub- 
scriptions to magazines like Today's 
Secretary (Gregg Publishing, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York), The Sec- 
retary (official publication of the 
National Secretaries Association, 
1103 Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo.), or Dartnell Corp.'s series of 
booklets on “What a_ secretary 
should know about .” (herself, 
bosses, job satisfaction, public re- 
lations, etc.). 

5. Help her build a_ reference 
library of her own. Books like The 
Road to Secretarial Success, by 
Irene Place and Madeline S. Strony 
(McGraw-Hill), | Communications 
Handbook for Secretaries, by Lucy 
Graves Mayo (McGraw-Hill), 
Rudolf Flesch’s trio, The Art of 
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Readable Writing, The Art of 
Plain Talk and The Art of Clear 
Thinking (Harper & Brothers), and 
Accounting for Secretaries, by F. 
Blair Mayne and Gerald Crowning- 
shield (McGraw-Hill) can be big 
helps. A book that may help you 
both is Ray Josephs’ Streamlining 
Your Executive Workload (Prentice- 
Hall). 

6. Don't think that all of this 
inspiring, motivating and develop- 
ing rests on your shoulders alone. 
The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International) has many edu- 
cational programs to improve the 
level of secretarial performance. 
Checklist for bosses 
« To rate yourself on your boss- 
ability, read over this checklist. 
Chances are you'll spot some areas 
for improvement. 








Peggy Norton Rollason 


This article was researched and writ- 
ten with the assistance of Peggy Ner- 
ton Rollason, senior staff assistant for 
educational services in IBM’s Electric 
Typewriter Division. Author of over 
50 articles, she was special editor of 
the 60th Anniversary Issue of Today’s 
Secretary. Before joining IBM she was 
public relations director for the Na- 
tional Secretaries Association. 
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Do you: 


(_] Avoid the words “please” and 
“thank you” when addressing your 
secretary? 
(_] Pile work on her at four o'clock, 
after she’s been twiddling her 
thumbs all day? 

| Talk to others about her short- 
comings? 
(] Ruin otherwise flawless letters 
by marking in missing commas? 

Shift blame for your mistakes 
onto her? 
(] Overburden her with personal 
chores? 

“Take out” your moods on her? 
(_] Require overtime and _ holiday 
work of her that you aren’t even 
willing to put in yourself? 
[] Require stricter discipline of her 
than is asked of other secretaries 
in the firm? 
[] Leave all your unpleasant 
chores (brush-offs, bad news, etc.) 
to her? 
[] Ask her to change social or 
vacation plans when no real emer- 
gency exists? 

These are a few boss. short- 
comings mentioned in interviews 
with secretaries. 


Checklist for secretaries 


a Use this checklist to rate your 
secretary s performance. It is based 
on instructions compiled at the 
Katharine Gibbs School, New York. 
Does she: 

[| Show pleasure and enthusiasm 
in her work? 

(] Work at improving her powers 
of observation and fund of knowl- 
edge? 

[|] Plan her time so that urgent 
jobs are done first, others in spare 
time? 

(] Willingly serve in emergencies? 
(] Adapt her work methods to 
yours? 

(] Anticipate your needs? 

[] Seem able to conduct inter- 
views for you? 

~] Do errands willingly? 

(] Ask questions during dictation 
rather than risk mistakes after- 
wards? 

(] Remain calm when your're ex- 
cited; tactful and efficient when 
outsiders are impatient or irritable? 





[] Remain at her desk when she’s 
supposed to be there? 

(_] Serve as a shock absorber, even 
taking reprimands when unde- 
served? 

Protect your interests by keep- 
ing you well informed, cooperating 
with other departments and_pro- 
moting goodwill—in short, winning 
others’ respect for you by showing 
it herself? 

[} Maintain neatness and replen- 
ish supplies? 
-| Act as your office hostess, act- 
ing cordially toward all visitors, 
whether received or turned away? 
| Willingly undertake extra tasks, 
such as learning to operate the 
switchboard, training subordinates, 
substituting in emergencies? 


Summary 


# Some months ago, The Office 
Economist reported on a_ study 
made by a social research investi- 
gator, Elizabeth Pepperell. Miss 
Pepperell found that two common 
complaints made _ by secretaries 
against their bosses are really com- 
pliments in disguise. 

“There’s always more work than 
I can possibly do,” said one sec- 
retary, but she stays with the same 
job year after year. 

“The boss is a slave driver and 
raises the roof if the girls stay too 
long for a coffee break,” complains 
another, but wild horses wouldn't 
drag her away from her job. 

The conclusion is obvious. Good 
secretaries quit because they're 
bored by not having enough work 
and responsibility to handle, and 
because there’s a lack of intelligent 
supervision and discipline. 

The perfect boss is not neces- 
sarily the nicest man in the office. 
He is the man who knows how to 
challenge, guide and direct his 
secretary. If you can follow his 
pattern, youll have bought your- 
self the best insurance policy possi- 
ble against having your secretary 
quit on you. 

Cecille Sternberg’s relationship 
with her boss seems to be pretty 
close to the ideal. 

Says she, “I can't possibly con- 
ceive of what would make me quit. 
He'd probably have to fire me.” s 
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‘NCR PAPER 


saves us its entire annual cost...every six months.” 


—MERCY HOSPITAL, Laredo, Texas 


“In 1955, we changed to complete ma- 
chine accounting, using patients’ state- 
ment-ledger forms with carbons. 

“We wasted valuable time re-in- 
serting and removing carbons when we 
had to make additional postings on the 
forms. Also, the carbon stubs often 
caused our files to become ‘hilly’ and 
many times it was difficult to locate 
accounts in the files. 

“We decided to try NCR Paper 
(No Carbon Required). At first, we 
felt the extra cost of the paper could 
not be justified. But we soon found 
NCR Paper more than repays its extra 
cost in savings of time and effort. 


“NCR Paper originals and copies 
are picked up as a complete unit. Cop- 
ies are always clean and legible. We no 
longer have to waste time inserting or 
removing any carbons. 

“We feel NCR Paper is one of the 
‘success stories’ of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It has enabled us to save its entire 
annual cost every six months through 
time savings and increased operating 
efficiency.” 
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Asst. Administrator 
Mercy Hospital of Laredo 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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(Circle number 116 for more information) 





MERCY HOSPITAL of Laredo 





W. C. Cobb, 
Ass’t Administrator 
of Mercy Hospital, 

Laredo, Texas 


It’s the cost-in-use rather than the pur- 
chase price that determines the true 
cost of your multiple-copy forms. 
Invest in NCR Paper forms and get 
dividends through time saved and 
increased record-keeping efficiency for 


your business. 


NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 
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with Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards on the job! Magnesium 
magnesium strong for rugged : 
service ... Magline-designed to keep loads in motion. . 
smoothly, economically! Send today for your copy of ‘Difficult 
Dock Problems’’—the bulletin that helps you spot and correct 


light for one man handling . 


high-cost dock loading problems. 


Request Bulletin DB-204. Magline Inc. P.O. Box 48 Pinconning, Mich. 
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REDUCTION 


A preliminary survey of 
your problem made with- 
out charge will determine 
potential savings and the 
cost. 

We invite your inquiry 
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EXPERIENCE 
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BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 





For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key num- 
ber, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. 


AUGUST—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


100 101 102 103 #104 #+105 «+106 107 +108 109 «+110 111T 
112 «113° «114567198 S19) 120-1221 122 123 
124 125 126 127 128 129 #130 «#131 «#132 «#133 «4134 = «6135 
136 137 138 #4139 #140 141 «+142 #143 «144 «#145 146 147 
148 149 150 151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 
160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 171 
172 173 174 #175 #176 #177 «+178 #4179 #180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 «+212 #213 «214 «#215 216 217 218 219 
220 221 222 223 «#4224 «49225 226 «227 «228 229 230 = 231 
232 233 234 235 236 237 «4238 «#49239 «6240 241 242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 


Please do not use this card after October 31, 1961. 


n. , MERE EEERER EEE CREE TEL Se RES ETRE ee rk ke 
(Please print) 

il oO ee CeCe re Tet re ee ETE LCT EEE eRe ee 

ENE S65 05 6.6:5,04.054 bee ees eR Na SIERO SINS T SOR SS UND SUN RC SSSR NCUSSETS 

ET PEL OE EL Tee, TE TCE REL ECT TER 

Rea iG ase ead p awe caine BORO cnatecaee ere er 


Number of employees in your firm [(]50-99; [(]100-149; [(]150-249; 
250-499; (9500-749; [750-999; [[]1,000-2,499; [JOVER 5,000 


NE TU MMBIIOED orca ci od Metals psd aeG ae Keemue be bie de wlaleCew een kuuee 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
If you would like a one year subscription to BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT (U.S. & Poss. $5; Can. & Mex. $6; All 
others $10) please check below: 


(1 Check enclosed 0 Bill me O Bill my company 


AUGUST—FREE READER SERVICE CARD 


100 «6101 «©6102 #103 «6104 «#4105 106 107 +108 109 «+4110 «+117 
me NaS NIA COIS CG CF 18 1 «120k 188 
tae 125 #126 «#4127 «#39128 «©6129 «©6190 «2182 «= 132) s«133s«é13@~Ss«é85 
136 137° 138 «#139 «#140 141 +142 143 144 145 146 147 
148 149 #150 151 152 153 154 155 156 157 158 159 
160 161 162 163 164 165 166 167 168 169 170 177 
72 173 174 #175 176 #177 178 179 #180 181 182 183 
184 185 186 187 188 189 190 191 192 193 194 195 
196 197 198 199 200 201 202 203 204 205 206 207 
208 209 210 211 212 213 «214 «#2215 «216 «#217 «+218 «219 
220 221 222 223 «224 «225 «42226 «9227 «228 «229 Ss 230—s-231 
232 233 «234 «235-236 S237, 238-=S 239 S240 «241242 243 
244 245 246 247 248 249 250 251 252 253 254 255 


Please do not use this card after October 31, 1961. 
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ERS ONES A ack bhu ig dadeWeaumnbicauaivewnesaiis Sexcedcidceee 
SES 8 oN ree State 
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Number of employees in your firm [95¢-99; []100-149; [[]150-249; 


[]250-499; []500-749; [_]750-999; [-]1,000-2,499; LJOVER 5,000 
Type of business 


Corre eerreresececceeseeeees 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 


If you would like a one year subscription to BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT (U.S. & Poss. $5; Can. & Mex. $6; All 
others $10) please check below: 
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The right 
transportation 
method 

may mean 

the 

difference 
between 
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At first glance, air freight n 





than surface transportation. 
physical distribution to the 
Freight. you may find it act 
For example. you would lo 
because jet air freight brings 
one or two day delivery ran 
Therefore you need warehou 
ing part of your line. red 
cated inventories of the slow 
the speed of United Air Ff 
inventory in transit. 

Though air freight may see 


actually reduce total costs by 


WORLD’S LARGEST 


tion 





freight may seem to cost more Air freight may be the way to reverse the rising 
ortation. But when you gear trend of distribution costs. To learn more of this 
1 to the speed of United Jet new concept. mail the coupon for your “Air Freight 
nd it actually costs less. Profit Analyzer.” Or call your United Sales Office. 


vould lower warehousing costs 


United Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division 
Dept. M-108, 36 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


it brings distant markets within 


very range. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the new United Air Lines 
warehouse only the fastest mov- “Air Freight Profit Analyzer.” 
ne. reducing capital in dupli- 
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‘ . : Title 
| Air Freight cuts the cost of 
Firm 
Street 
may seem to cost more, it can City Zone State 


costs by hundreds of thousands. L 





ARGEST JET FLEET UNI c ED KNOWN FOR EXTRA CARE 
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(Circle number 125 for more information) 































CATCH THE SPIRIT OF THE 
JET AGE WITH SEATING BY ROYAL! 


The unique and rapid acceptance of Royal's Viscount 
Modular Seating System has been little 
short of spectacular. It has earned “first choice” 
honors in the newest, most modern public buildings 


from coast to coast.e For instance, it was the 


ge 


eee —— recent choice of Eastern Air Lines for their 
Idlewild Terminal building (see left). You'll spot the 

same trim, modern lines of Viscount in a fast growing number 

of hospitals, office and college buildings. 


@ =Such sudden and unique acceptance comes 

directly from the free rein Viscount Modular Seating 

System gives to the individual creativity of 

designers. Unlimited combinations are possible with 

four standard units. A simple turn of a bolt 

joins them into a single, rigid 

ensemble. @ For full information, write: 

ROYAL METAL MFG. CO., Dept, 4-H, 

FR Cc» “, fomy = M so “Tm 3 One Park Ave., N.Y. 16. In Canada— 
" er Galt, Ont. © SHOWROOMS: 

New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 


San Francisco, 


‘Seattle: Galt, Ont. 





























(Circle number 121 for more information) 


